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WHE-EW! WITH WATERMELONS, GRAPES, AND PEACHES ALL RIPE AT ONCE, EVEN A FARM BOY’S FRECKLES SEEM TO BEAM WITH DELIGHT! 


Satsuma Madness, P 


ge 7—Stirring War Days in South Carolina, Page 9 
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piece, compression tight 


construction, with a new 
solid copper gasket seal. 
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Its insulator is of sillimanite, 
a rare mineral of which 
Championcontrols the only 


known source of supply. 
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modern engine. It is prac- 
tically unbreakable and 
greatly resists carbon for- 


mation. 


A fixed spark-gap under all 
driving conditions is assured 
by the special analysis elec- 
trodes, which greatly resist 
pitting and burning. 

For these reasons you can 
buy dependable Champions 
with every assurance of 
better engine operation and 
greater car satisfaction, as 
do two-thirds of motorists 
the world over. 
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| Cotton, spot middling, Ib. ......... 
Cotton seed, per ton im carlots...... 
Peanuts, No. 1 Spanish, shelled, 1.. 
Potatoes, Wis. Round Whites, cwt.. 
Hogs, average, cwt. .... 


Steers, medium, native, cwt. .. 


Hens, live, ib vad 
Batter, Eatwat, 10..6..4..00-:. acd 
Wheat, No 2 red winter, bu. .... 
Corn, No. 2 mixed, bu. .... 
Oats, No. 2 white, bu. ........... 
Ray, No. 1 timothy, ton 
* June 29 ** June 8 *** Triumphs 


THE TREND OF THE MARKETS 


_ following figures show for each product named the prices a week ago, 
a month ago, a year ago, and the average pre-war (1910-1914) prices. New 
York prices are used for cotton, Georgia prices for peanuts, Atlanta, Ga., prices 
for cotton seed, and standard Chicago prices for other products listed :— 


Last Week Month Ago Year Ago (1910-14) 


New York October cotton futures (lest week). 


Pre-war 


$0.2220 $0.2065 $01775 $0.1348 
eT ee asec es 
07 07 ; eee 
1.00°** = 1.30 4.65 1.67 
10.60 9.85 8.90 7.92 
13.78 12.92 10.00 7.21 
28s 28 23% 21%, 
24 23% 25 14 
44 43 40%, 25% 
1.62% 1.66% 1.43% 1.04 
1.04% 1.05 1.04 66% 
09 72% 48s 43V, 
2150 21.50 17.50 17.95 
21.91 











| CORON AND MARKETS 


E official estimate of the area of 
cotton im cultivation July 1, 1928, 
took the market by surprise as an im 
crease of 11.4 per cent was indicated. 
None of the private 





was about 6 per cent. 

The increases in 
acreage this season 
are most marked in 
the extensive area 
flooded last year, in 
the less important 
cotton states, and in some other limited 
sections. The acreage by states, is shown 
in the diagram on this page. 


Condition of Crop Poor 
oo the larger increase in ac- 
reage than commonly expected, 
weather conditions have been a little 
more favorable in the last 10 days than 
they were throngh most of June. The 
Cotton. Belt has had a higher percent- 
age of clear weather which has permitted 
cultivation to proceed more rapidly and 
has been less favorable for weevil. The 
condition of the crop has not improved 
materially, however, and remains about as 
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| slow. 





poor as it ever has been at this time of 
the year. 

Demand for spot cotton has continued 
Mills are endeavoring to bring 
about a further curtailment in an organ- 
ized. way im order to reduce stocks of 
goods and bring about a profitable mar- 
gin between prices of goods and of raw 
cotton. 

British cotton centers report that busi- 
ness is very quiet. The foreign service 
of the Department of Agriculture states 
that taking the continent of Europe as 
a whole, “It is probable that cotton con- 
sumption will continue to decline during 
the months immediately ahgad, but no 
charp reduction is in prospect, Demand 
for raw cotton promises to remain at 
relatively good levels considering the pres- 
ent price of cotton.” 


The outlook for the new crop probably 


will comtimme to be the dommating factor 
in the trend of cotton prices in the next 
month. In spite of the large increase in 
acreage, the condition of the crop is so 
poor that there is no likelihood of a 
large yield. It is doubtful if current 
prices fully discount the prospective re- 
duction in the total supply for the com- 
ing crop year as compared with the last 


crop year. 
More Grains, Less Wheat and Hay 
ARGER production of feed .grains 
and a smaller yield of wheat and of 
hay were indicated by the July forecasts 
of the United States Department of Ag- 
riculture. The corn crop forecast was 
considerably less than expected. While 
the acreage was increased about 4 per 
cent and the July 1 growing condition 
was 78.1 per cent compared with 69.9 
on the same date last year, the indicated 
yield was slightly below last year’s out- 
turn when improvement occurred late in 
the season. 
The following table shows, in millions 
of bushels, the July 1 forecasts with 
conrparisons :— 


July 1 Final Average 

1928 1927 1923-27 
BN load cleat a icntetsinieateeeace 2,736 2,786 2,752 
Winter wheet ......... S44 552 549 
Spring wheat .......... 257 319 259 
BD GEE o.oo. 5.cre.0:0:0.0 00-00 800 872 808 
oink dil clic sinhiedclediene 1,320 1,195 1,348 
EES Sn Fs 303 266 209 
EY cindenivesditinngudiintstnnelion 39.3 58.6 54.9 
SEI © Ja ccdtbetotiesiutiueinabaeititiibciigts 21.5 26.6 23.4 
Hay, tame (tons) ..... 84.4 -106.2 93.1 
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| FARMERS BUY POISON | 


amcor farmers are fighting boll 
+ 2% weevils with poison. 

Up to early July, the Farm Bureau 
had ordered for county Farm Bureaus 
151,200 pounds. of calcium arsenate. 
Coneeth ordered 60000 pounds; Cull- 
man, 32,000 pounds; and Butler, 30,500. 
Nt the time the report was made, or- 
ders were coming in rapidly. P. O. D. 








HE reader referring to the cotton 
acreage table below will find that 
the 1927 acreage for. Tennessee has been 
omitted. The acreage in the Volunteer 
State July 1, 1927 was 985,000 acres. 





A COMPARISON OF 1927 AND 


© ALA. nnn: 

MISS Ignannnnls 

LA. Siumnnrncin 

TE X Signa nn nnn rt 
a BR He 

OKLA yeti 

ARK MMI 

1135:000 UST Tn $298,908 


The solid line in each case represents the 1927 acreage; the shaded line the 1928 +§ W.T. RAWLEIGH CO. 
acreage. At the right of each line is the total number of acres cultivated, figures 
AH figures are from official estimates of the Crop 
Reporting Board of the United States Department of Agriculture. Increases in 
cotton acreage in 1928 have been made in all states, the increase for the United 
States as a whole being estimated at 11.4 per cent. 





VA. Fu 83.060 
N.C. umn aor 
S.C. nas $337 988 
GA. nnn MMPIHV4 3594:000 
FLAY 180;000 
MO. i. 338:800 
TENN IMI 


for both years as of July 1. 


1928 COTTON ACREAGES | 





14, 
3493.000 
1382:888 
8320888 
2439.00 


33:88 






























THE CLIPPER 


The mower that will kill all the weeds 


in your lawn. The Clip 
Cn ee 
een 4 





Mower does not touch 
grass until it cuts it. You 
can also cut tall.grass and 
weeds between the rows, 
If your dealer does not ~ 
have them, write us for 
circulars and prices. 
CLIPPER MFG. CO., Ine, 
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CEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION 


This is the GEORGIA-ALABAMA EDITION (made 
especially for Georgia, Alabama, and Florida), edited 
from our offices at Birmingham, Alabama. and hav- 
ing 100,000 CIRCULATION WEEKLY. The 
four editions of The Progressive Farmer are: 
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Hairy 


Vetch’s 16-Year Record 


Demonstration Agent John Blake, of Dallas County, Alabama, Speaks From Experience 


By P. O. DAVIS 
Editor, Alabama Polytechnic Institute 


county agent for Dallas County, Alabama. His 

work has been continuous in that county. He has 
seen marked changes in Dallas County, and he has 
been a leading figure in making them. He has seen his 
county change from a cotton coun- 
ty to one of varied interests with 
livestock—especially dairy cattle— 
an important part. 

On going to the county, Mr. 
Blake began giving attention to 
soil improvement. He realized that 
rich land is at the bottom of profit- 
able farming, and that poor soil 
means unprofitable farming. 


G coon years ago last April, John Blake became 





P. 0, DAVIS While a student at the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, Auburn, Mr. 
Blake had been taught about winter legumes and 


wanted to see them given a trial in Dallas County. He 
introduced them on small plots with two farmers. His 
purpose was to see what they would do on Dallas 
County soils. Not much was known at that time about 
winter legumes although agricultural workers generally 
appreciated their possibilities. The first year only two 
farmers—Dr. W. C. Phillips and R. D. Sturdivant— 
had small winter legumes plots as suggested by Mr. 
Blake. 


Dallas Is Leader 


ROM that small beginning, Dallas County has be- 

come the leading winter legume county in Ala- 

bama. Last fall farmers of Dallas bought 100,000 
pounds of hairy vetch seed, 20,000 pounds Austrian 
peas, 30,000 pounds yellow melilotus and a few thou- 
sand pounds of monantha vetch. f 

“We use hairy vetch for soil, for pastures, and for 
hay in Dallas County,” said Mr. Blake. “Of course, 
the main use is soil improvement but it is splendid for 
early spring pasture, either alone or in combination 
with oats. It is good also for hay and makes a better 
showing when combined with oats, because oats sup- 
port the vetch. However, hairy vetch is 
dificult to cut and it must be harvested 
during a season which is not favorable for 
harvesting hay.” 

At this point, Mr. Blake ex- 
plained that in his judgment it is 
fortunate that hairy vetch has its 
disadvantages for hay. Without 
these, he thinks that the soil would 
be neglected for the sake of hay, 
as is frequently the case with cow- 
peas. 

Dallas County is in Central Ala- 
bama. Selma, the county seat, is 
about 50 miles west of Mont- 
gomery. Several types of soil are 
found. Mr. Blake has observed 
that hairy vetch does well on all 
types of soils found in the county. 
“It thrives on all,” he said. 


Vetch and Cotton 


“TOR the cotton grower what 
does hairy vetch mean?” I 
inquired of Mr. Blake. 


_ “I have seen cotton production 
jump from % bale to 1% bales 
per acre due to vetch,” he said. 
“Of course, the average increase 
8 not this much. In general, the 
first good crop of vetch doubles 
the yield of cotton as compared 
with what it would have been had 
fo vetch been planted. 


= “What we are trying to do is to 











HOGS AND COWS GRAZING VETCH AND OATS 


The picture was taken on the grounds of the Alabama 
Experiment Station, Auburn. 


get each farmer to build his land up to where he will 
get big yields per acre and then maintain this fertility 
by planting vetch as often as is needed. We are not 
afraid that any will make their land too rich.” 


Dallas County farmers plant corn as well as cotton, 
following vetch. Mr. Blake said that he has seen the 
yield jump from 10 bushels to 40 bushels per acre. This 
does not mean that 10 bushels was made one year and 
40 the next, but that land adjoining the vetch land— 
and otherwise the same—made 10 bushels to the acre 
while an acre with vetch plowed under made 40 bushels. 
As an average a crop of vetch doubles the yield of 
corn on Dallas County land. 

And no great knowledge of arithmetic is necessary to 
determine how profitable it is. Comparatively speaking, 
it costs very little. If it is to be followed by corn, 2Q» 
pounds of seed is enough for the acre; if it is to be 
followed by cotton, Mr. Blake has observed that 30 
pounds is better in order to get more growth early in 
the season. Cotton should be planted earlier than corn; 


and this requires more vetch seed to make enough 
growth early. 












—Courtesy 


work in encouraging farmers to plant legumes. 


Alabama Extension Service. 
TURNING UNDER VETCH IN DALLAS COUNTY, ALABAMA 
The gentleman watching the operation is John Blake, Dallas County agent, who has done wonderful 


Vetch Advantages 


OR the fall of 1928, hairy vetch seed will cost 

around 13 cents per pound. This means a seed 

cost of $2.60 per acre for 20 pounds and $3.90 for 
30 pounds. To this must be added the cost of inocu- 
lation, if needed, and also the cost of planting seed. 


When either of these figures is placed by the value - 


of the increase in yield, a big difference in favor of 
vetch is shown. For example, an increase of a quarter 
of a bale of cotton per acre means $25 with cotton at 
20 cents per pound. An increase of 15 bushels of corn 
per acre means $15 with corn at $1 per bushel. 


Vetch is much cheaper than buying fertilizer. It does 
not replace phosphate and potash but it does replace 
nitrogen, the most expensive fertilizer which farmers 
buy. The saving in favor of vetch over commercial 
nitrogen is great but the exact amount varies with 
prices of nitrogen, and also with other factors. At 
present prices a farmer can supply his nitrogen with 
hairy vetch at less than one-half of what he can buy it 
for in commercial form. 

Hairy vetch is a plant that makes a big response to 
phosphate; and basic slag has given as good or better 
results than superphosphate (acid phosphate). This is 
true not only in Dallas County but throughout Ala- 
bama in tests and in experiments conducted by the 
Experiment Station at Auburn and in codperation with 
farmers. For this reason Dallas County farmers will 
buy basic slag in carlots in the -fall of 1928. 


Mr. Blake says that where corn follows vetch no 
phosphate or other fertilizer is applied. If cotton fol- 
lows it, the practice is not uniform. Some apply 200 
pounds of superphosphate at the time cotton seed are 
planted; others apply no phosphate or potash. He has 
not observed enough difference to warrant a spring ap- 
plication of phosphate but says that it is wise for a 
farmer to have plenty of phosphate in his soil. 


In Dallas—as in other counties of Alabama—most 
vetch seed are planted in cotton middles. The crop does 
well following cowpeas harvested for hay. A _ three- 
row grain drill may be used in either case. Some plant 
the seed in corn which is more difficult and 
also causes delay in planting. It is not plant- 
ed until after corn is harvested, whereas it 
can be planted in cotton middles before 
cotton is harvested. 


Blake Gives Summary 


R. BLAKE. made the fol- 

lowing practical recommen- 
dations for vetch :— 

1. Plamt enough seed. In the past 

we have not planted enough. If it is 


to be plowed under early the following 
spring plant 30 pounds of seed per acre. 


2. Be sure to inoculate where 
If soil is inoculated already additional 
inoculation is not needed. 


3. Plamt as soon as the ground is 
ready after September 15. 


4. Plant in little furrows which will 
help in getting a stand and also give 
protection during the winter im case 
of alternate freezing and thawing. 

If Mr. Blake has his way every 
acre of farm land in Dallas Coun- 
ty will be made rich with hairy 
vetch or some other winter leg- 
ume. He is unable to understand 
why so many farmers have not 
taken advantage of it. Even next- 
door neighbors to farmers who 
have made their land-rich failed to 
get the vetch spirit, to the surprise 
of Mr. Blake. From 16 years’ ex- 
perience he has become confident 
that hairy vetch is one of our 
greatest crops. 
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ON TO AUBURN AND GAINESVILLE 


NCE again we urge every Progressive Farmer 

reader who can do so to attend the 1928 annual 

state gathering of farmers and farm women at 
his state agricultural college. 

While Georgia folks hold their annual farmers’ 
week in the early part of the year, both Alabama and 
Florida farmers and their wives will have the oppor- 
tunity to attend the annual gathering at their state 
agricultural college within a few weeks. The Annual 
Summer. School for Alabama farm folks is scheduled 
at Auburn for the four days beginning July 31; Flor- 
ida Farmers’ and Fruit Growers’ Week at Gainesville 
(of which you will find more elsewhere in this issue) 
is announced for August 13-18. 

Thes# ‘meetings year after year are becoming more 
and more like great family gatherings. Those attend- 
ing not only hear many excellent talks and see many 
remarkable exhibits and demonstrations, but they get a 
lot of downright happiness in seeing old friends and 
making new ones. 

Very often farmers who have lived only a few miles 
apart for half a lifetime do not get to really know one 
another and enjoy one another’s friendship until they 
join the county agent in the annual excursion to this 
State meeting for farmers. And hundreds of hard- 
working farm wives declare that attending these annual 
farm and home meetings affords them the finest vaca- 
tion periods of their whole lives. 

Take The Progressive Farmers’ word for it: If you 
attend your state meeting of farmers and farm women 
this year, you will find the fun, friends, facts, and food 
all good enough to make you want to go back next year. 


WHY NOT HAVE A FAMILY REUNION? 
A S WE have more than once -observed, while one 


hears much less than formerly. about corn- 

shuckings, quiltings, house-raisings, log-rollings, 
and some other events that used to bring farm folks 
together, yet other social customs are springing into 
new vitality in the countryside—largely perhaps as a 
result of the automobile, which makes it so easy for 
people to get up, wash their faces, eat breakfast, step 
on the gas, go away off yonder to spend the day, and 
still be back home in time to feed up, milk the cows, 
and get supper. 

I 

Perhaps the most important of these new social in- 
Stitutions of the country is the family reunion. We 
would again urge our readers who have not partici- 
pated in such an event this year to make plans for 
having such an event. 

Some letters now before us indicate how rapidly the 
family reunion is spreading. “If you have never attend- 
ed a reunion of your kinfolks,” writes a farmer’s wife 
who had just enjoyed a fine reunion with her husband’s 
folks, “get your crowd right together for one this sum- 
mer. You will be well repaid.” “Never saw half my kin- 
folks before that day,” declares a. Georgian, writing of a 
big family gathering at the old homestead. And then he 
adds, “Let’s all have a family reunion this summer and 
talk about by-gone days and future progress. It will 
put new life in everybody.” “All were happy and re- 
juvenated,” writes a Mississippi mother, “and they went 
away with all the family ties more closely knit.” “An- 
nual family reunions are getting to be quite common 
in our county,” writes a South Carolina man, “and 
I have never yet heard of one that wasn’t thoroughly 
enjoyed.” “To those who have never had a family 
reunion,” writes a South Carolina woman, “let me say, 
have one as soon as you can”—and there’s a hint of 
consoling reflection in the reason she gives:— 


“For no one knows when a vacant place may ap- 
pear in the family circle and find us with no 
memory of a day when all were together without 
a sorrow.” a 


“The old folks at home” constitute an overwhelming 
reason for holding a family reunion soon, and for 
making it as nearly as possible an annual event. They 
were young at a time when war and its long-dying 
echoes filled every mind, when hardships and heroism 
went hand in hand in every home. Here is a letter 
from a Confederate veteran which links those days 
directly with the present—about an unplanned but none- 
the-less joyous reunion at the home of his widowed 
mother in Tennessee more than three-score years ago: 


“The best reunion we ever had in our family was 
many years ago, but it is as fresh in my memory 
as if it had. happened yesterday. 

“During the Civil War there were three of us 


brothers in the army. At the close of the war, one 
was in Mississippi, one in North Carolina, and I 
was in Rock Island Prison. It happened that on 
the second day of June, 1865, my oldest brother 
from Mississippi reached home at 1 o’clock, the 
one from North Carolina came in at 3 o’clock, and 
at 5 o’clock I got home from prison. 

“My father had died while we were away, leav- 
ing Mother with eight children, none of them 
grown. My old mother certainly rejoiced to have 
her three stalwart sons come home to take care of 
her and the little children. The next day she had 
a dinner for our homecoming and invited a lot of 
other soldier-boys to take dinner with us. To me, 
that was the grandest family reunion we have 
ever had.” 


The returning soldier-boys of 1865 and the girls who 
gave them welcome are now some of our “old folks at 
home” whom we can never overpay for the debt of 
honor and affection we owe them. Few of them re- 
main. Let us not delay in getting up family gather- 
ings in which those who yet linger with us and all our 
other old people shall be remembered and honored. 


HOW THE McNARY-HAUGEN BILL WOULD 
AFFECT PRICES 


N VETOING the McNary-Haugen bill, President 

Coolidge says that under this bill, it would be quite 

conceivable that foreign cotton milfs would obtain 
American cotton for prices substantially less than our 
American mills and: that this would permit foreign 
mills to undersell our own mills throughout the world. 
“It would ruin our American spinners,” says Mr. Cool- 
idge, on page 8 of his veto message. . A little earlier in 
his message, Mr. Coolidge says that the only persons 
benefited by the bill are the exporters, packers, millers, 
canners, and (get this) the spinners. On page 5, he 
says the bill will benefit the spinners; on page 8 he says 
the bill will ruin them. Mr. Coolidge should go into 
conference with himself and decide what he means. 
Just what effect do you think the bill will have on the 
spinners, Mr. President? Solomon himself would be 
unable to tell from your veto message, 


But assuming that the President says what he means 
when he says that the bill will give foreign mills an 
advantage over our domestic mills, is it not equally 
true that the protective tariff permits American cotton 
mills to sell foreign consumers cotton goods for less 
than similar cotton goods are sold our American con- 
gumers? If Mr. Coolidge believes it is fair for Ameri- 
can cotton mills to sell goods to foreigners cheaper than 
they sell them to our own Southern farmers, why 
should he object to these same farmers selling cotton 
to foreign mills cheaper than they sell it to American 
mills? Why isn’t turn about fair play? It is just this 
sort of favoritism that brands Coolidge as an enemy 
of the farmer. 


But is it true that under the McNary-Haugen bill 
foreign cotton mills will pay less for American cotton 
than our domestic mills? We believe that Mr. Coolidge 
is wrong in his supposition that the bill will produce 
this result. With the McNary-Haugen bill in oper- 
ation, foreign cotton mills will pay more for cotton 
than they are now paying. Furthermore, these foreign 
mills will pay just as much for cotton as our domestic 
mills pay. 

The position that cotton would hold under the 
McNary-Haugen bill is different from that of any 
other farm commodity affected by the bill. We have 
a virtual monopoly on the growing of cotton since we 
produce 60 to 70 per cent of the world’s supply. There- 
fore, if we can control the surplus, the American price 
of cotton becomes the world’s price, and foreign cotton 
mills will pay the same price for cotton as our do- 
mestic mills, ‘ 

Under present conditions the surplus cotton is free to 
go where it pleases. It flows into the channels of 
trade and depresses the price. Under the McNary- 
Haugen bill this cotton will be segregated and pre- 
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Next Week and Later 

Early Lambs: Feeding the Ewes and Lambs—By 
Cc. C. Flanery. 

Tomato, Potato, Cabbage, and Other Plants as a 
Source of Cash—By L. A. Niven. 

Cleanliness Is Next to Coolness—By F. M. Reg- 
ister. 

Beef Prices and Southern Dairying—By J. Wil- 
liam Firor. 








vented from depressing the market. Certainly, it is 
reasonable to believe that with the surplus cotton out 
of the way so it can’t depress prices, foreign mills will 
pay more for cotton than they have in the past when 
the surplus was uncontrolled. And in the case of cot- 
ton, the foreign price of cotton will be set by the 
— price, because of the virtual monopoly we 
old. 


With cotton there will be no loss on exports to 
equalize and the only purpose of a fee will be to pro- 
vide funds for handling the surplus. In fact, we fail 
to see where it is necessary to take any material loss on 
the exports of any commodity under this bill. There 
will be one big sales agency handling the surplus, and 
there will be no occasion to dump it on the foreign 
market regardless of price. This agency will be in 
position to shop around and sell to the best advantage, 
Certainly one large agency should be able to sell to 
better advantage than a multitude of small ones. In 
fact, our export corporation should be able to sell the 
surplus for as satisfactory a price as it has been sold 
in the past. 

In the case of cotton, the McNary-Haugen bill 
should mean a higher price for cotton all over the 
world. In the case of other commodities, the McNary- 
Haugen bill will increase the price of that part con- 
sumed in this country, while exports will take the 
world price. Furthermore, we can’t see how the 
McNary-Haugen bill is to lower materially the world 
price of these commodities. Certainly, with cotton the 
world price will be increased, because the American 
price will be the world price. 


KEEP DOWN FIRE; KEEP UP INSURANCE 


ID you read that article by P. O. Davis on page 
D 3 last week, “Fire Insurance for Farm Build- 

ings”? If you didn’t, we hope you still have 
the issue and do read what he had to say. 

“Under modern conditions,” said Mr. Davis in the 
very beginning of his article, “a wise farmer feels that 
he cannot afford to be without fire insurance on his 
buildings and other property. The fire hazard is too 
great for him to carry unaided.” No one can appre- 
ciate that statement better than one who travels over 
any considerable farming territory. A trip which we 
make every few months takes us from Birmingham 
through Wetumpka to our father’s farm near Auburn, 
a distance of about 140 miles. We made that trip last 
March—and again in May—and between those two 
dates two rural homes along that route burned to the 
ground. Remains of several homes which fire had 
destroyed were in evidence in March. 

Now to continue with Mr. Davis’ story. J. D. Pope, 
farm economist of the Alabama Experiment Station 
has made an exhaustive study of “the best kind of fire 
insurance for farmers” and “His conclusion is that 
farmers should carry insurance with themselves. By 
this he means mutual or codperative insurance.” 

What are some of the advantages of mutual fire in- 
surance compared with other forms of fire insurance? 
Mr. Davis lists three :— 

1. The cost of getting the business is lower. 

2. The cost of running the organization is lower. 

3. Losses are lower because the codperative concefn 

gets people who are better moral risks, 
In short, by codperating with his neighbors and with 
neighboring communities, a man may get fire insurance 
at much lower rates than if he takes out his protection 
through a commercial insurance concern. 

Fire insurance, as we ‘have said elsewhere, will not 
keep a man’s house from burning to the ground, but it 
may keep his financial standing from burning to the 
ground also. And for farmers to leave their~buildings 
unprotected against fire is a most dangerous *sort of 
risk. If there is no mutual insurance company in your 
community, why. not start one? If you cannot get 
mutual insurance, insure in one of the commercial com- 
panies. Remember, many a man has wished for insur- 
ance after it was too late. 


SSO 


HEMISTS are at work trying to \find) a satis- 
factory way of making paper from Southert 
pine wood,” a prominent representative of the 


United States Department of Agriculture said to us the — 


other day. “They are likely to do it sooner or later, 
and when they do, paper mills will follow the cotton 
mills to the South. You can grow timber so much 
faster in the South than anywhere else that you have 
a great advantage over other sections of America in 
this respect. With wise forestry policies, you will soom 
begin to recognize the timber crdp as one of the mow 
important of all your assets and tesources.” 2 ‘ 
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Farm News Our Readers Want to 











Know. | 


Improving Farm Prices and Conflicts Over Agricultural Policies Feature the Month 


HE MOST interesting thing in the agricultural 
world today is the muddle in which farmers, 
and particularly Western farmers who have been 
most active in promoting the McNary-Haugen bill, find 
themselves with regard to farm relief legislation. Most 
of these Western farmers are Re- 
publicans. McNary and Haugen 
are both Republicans. Yet the Re- 
publican platform (except for re- 
peating its former promise to put 
agriculture “on a basis of econom-, 
ic equality with other industry”) 
largely failed to meet the demands 
of the organized farmers, while the 
Democratic platform is almost ex- 
actly what they asked. Mr. Hoover 
is known to be opposed to the Mc- 
Nary-Haugen principle, while Senator Curtis first sup- 
ported it and then voted to sustain President Coolidge’s 
veto of it. 





CLARENCE POB 


Yet hosts of farmers who bitterly denounce Pres- 
ident. Coolidge’s attitude on farm relief legislation will 
vote Republican. Many of them say that the import- 
ance of maintaining prohibition is more than enough 
to offset the difference between Democratic and Re- 
publican agricultural policies. Many others argue that 
Smith, a thoroughly typical New York City prod- 
uct, can give agriculture no effective leadership and 
is obsessed with his wet issue, and that Hoover, born 
in Iowa and having large farming interests in California, 
with his.great constructive genius will work out a farm 
program about as good as Smith’s. Senator McNary 
is out for Hoover, and so is Senator Brookhart, the 
Iowa farm leader, while George N. Peek, of Illinois, 
urges all farmers to vote for Smith. If Senator Norris 
of Nebraska, one of the foremost farm leaders, leads a 
vigorous bolt to support Smith that may have a large in- 
fluence in the West. Charges that Hoover was unfair to 
agriculture in his conduct of the food administration 
are frequently heard, while the more potent argument 
of his opponents is that by reason of his pledges to con- 
tinue Coolidge policies and the general domination of 
the administration by commercial and manufacturing 
interests, he cannot be expected to present any radical 
change in national agricultural policy. 


It is a great pity that a voter cannot vote separately 
on the agricultural and prohibition policies of the two 
candidates. How many there are who would like to 
vote a resounding rebuke to the Republican inaction on 
farm relief but would like to vote an equally resound- 
ing “No” to Smith’s wet program! “The farmers of 
the Middle West are badly dissatisfied with farm leg- 
islation, but they will never vote against prohibition,” 
a prominent Iowa agricultural authority told us before 
the Houston convention. “They are now waiting to 
hear from Hoover,” another Iowa farm leader now 
tells us, but Hoover will not speak till August 11. 


On the tariff it is to be noted that the difference 
between Democratic and Republican platforms is less 
marked than usual. Manufacturing interests are gain- 
ing at the expense of agricultural interests in Demo- 
cratic control, and in shaping party policy. The big 
city vote that wants cheap food and a high tariff is 
gaining power at the expense of the farm vote. There 
is also a glaring inconsistency in the Democratic plat- 
form proposing in one plank to deal vigorously with 
the baffling problems of agricultural surpluses, and in 
another plank proposing general encouragement of 
reclamation and drainage projects by which more land 
would be brought into cultivation and bigger surpluses 
piled up. It is also noteworthy that neither party takes 
any strong position regarding the regulation of public 
utilities or the disposal of Muscle Shoals. 


The marked improvement in farm prices is one grati- 
fying development of the present season. A glance at 
the “Trend of the Markets” on page 12 shows com- 
pared with one year ago farm prices have increased as 
follows :— 


cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
cent 
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By CLARENCE POE 
Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


this difference has been each year for fifteen years past. 
In the table below we show for each year what per 
cent above pre-war levels farm prices averaged, and 
what per cent above pre-war levels the cost of living 
averaged, and then the number of points for or against 
agriculture which this situation. has indicated. The 


table follows :— 
PER CENT OF PRE-WAR PRICES 








Farm Cost of Points For or 

Year Prices Living Against Agriculture 

1914 104 3 points against 

1915 102 1 point against 

1916 112 7 points for 

RO ror 180 131 49 points for 

EE whancacwssccdioad 206 160 46 points for 

SD. ‘nddp dwodenavecssas 215 182 33 points for 

MED. Aoucewsbncnep bower 214 212 2 points for 

1921 119 180 61 points against 
168 44 points against 
172 35 points against 
170 30 points against 
175 21 points against 
176 34 points against 
173 36 points against 
171 2 points against 

IV 


We have just had something to say 
about the growing political power of 
the city as compared with the country. 
Because of this situation, farmers should 
become more active in politics and 
should hold up the hands of capable 
and honorable leaders of their class. 
And because of this situation, too, it 
is doubly deplorable when agriculture 
loses any leader who has courageously 
fought for its interests. Such a man 
was Edwin T. Meredith, of Iowa, for- 
mer Secretary of Agriculture, who died 
last month. He was often spoken of 
as a Presidential possibility. Yet in 
his state primaries last spring a purely 
city candidate was preferred over him. 
To us it is quite evident that in many 
political. primaries, little boss-controlled 
party organizations in the cities are first 
asking men friendly to them to run for 
office and then getting out the vote for 
these men, while farmers (1) fail to 
ask men of their class to become candi- 
dates and (2) neglect to attend the pri- 
maries—and so lose out all around. 


Vv 


A new inquiry as to the progress coéperative market- 
ing is making in the United States is suggested by the 
announcement that last week Nils A. Olsen became 
Chief of the Bureau of Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, succeeding Lloyd S. Tenny. 
Our readers will recall a very fine review of the status 
of codperative marketing as given The Progressive 
Farmer last fall by Mr. Olsen. While progress im the 
South has not been so fast as in some other sections, the 
smaller coéperatives are gradually building up, and are 


; POEMS OF NATURE AND COUNTRY 
LIFE: “THE SONG OF THE RIVER” 


HAT an analogy to much of our human 

life is found in this little known poem 

by Charles Kingsley—a poem deserving 
of wider appreciation :— 


Clear and cool, clear and cool, 

By laughing shallow and dreaming pool; 

Cool and clear, cool and clear, 

By shining shingle and foaming weir; 

Under the crag where the ouzel sings, 

And the ivied wall where the church bell rings, 
Undefiled for the undefiled; 

Piay by me, bathe in me, mother and child..... 


> — >} — >} | 








Dank and foul, dank and foul, x 
By the smoky town in its murky cow]; 

Foul and dank, foul and dank, 

By wharf, and sewer, and slimy bank; 

Darker and darker the farther I go; 

Baser and baser the richer I grow; 

Who dare sport with the sin-defiled? " 
Shrink from me, turn from me, mother and child!.... 


Strong and free, strong and free, 

The flood-gates are open, away to the sea; 

Free and strong, free and strong, 

Cleansing my streams as I hurry along 

To the golden sands and the leaping bar, 

And the taintless tide that awaits me afar, 

As I lose myself in the infinite main, 

Like a soul that has sinned and is pardoned again, 
Undefiled for the undefiled; 

Play by me, bathe in me, mother and child! 


—Charles Kingsley, 
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MEET NILS A. OLSEN 


He is our new chief of the Bureau of Agri- 
cultural Economics. 


undoubtedly educating and training both’ leaders and 
farmers for larger and larger efforts as time goes on. 
As a capable man, once unselfishly connected with a 
tobacco codperative, said to us today: “The right plan 
will be to build up by sections, beginning in the areas 
where farmers are ready to give an organization loyal 
and intelligent support, and then gradually take in 
others. We should build from strength to weakness— 
not take in all the weaknesses with the strength.” Cer- 
tainly sooner or later our Southern farmers will wish 
to do what their brother farmers in Canada and the 
West are doing. Consider, for example, what one of 
our Western farm papers tells us about the Saskatche- 
wan wheat pool just across the Canadian line: 


“Does it seem five years since the Saskatchewan 
wheat pool was started? Apparently it is. Per- 
haps you remember how it was said that the pool 
might last a year or two, but even the five-year 
contracts would not keep it alive beyond that. It’s 
still alive. More than that, 50 per cent of the 
wheat acreage of the province has just been sign- 
ed up on another five-year contract. That carries 
the pool through 1932, Isn’t it exhilarating to see 
a group of farmers stage a revolution in market- 
ing and make it go? Does 
it not make us wish some- 
times that we_had here in) 
our marketing programs a 
little more imagination, a 
little more daring ?” 


“A LAND OF RURAL 
| COMRADESHIP” 


Good Neighbors in the 
Carolinas 


HIS week it is the Car- 

olinas that furnish the 

examples of rural neigh- 
borliness. 

A Stanly County, N. C,, 
reader tells of a neighbor, 
one of whose daughters died 
and another was ill in a hos- 
pital last month with this re- 
sult :-— 


“Seventy - three neigh- 
bors and friends went to 
his farm on Tuesday 
morning and by Tuesday 

evening his entire crop had been worked out. The 
neighbors hauled in 24 loads of hay, and also hauled 
in his wheat crop. The corn and cotton were plow- 
ed and hoed. Among those seen wielding the hoe 
was Rev. J. F. Hill, pastor of the Friendship 
church.” 

From Abbeville County, S. C., a correspondent writes 
us: “A cousin of mine found his barn afire. Rushing 
out to save what he could, he grabbed. hold of a brand 
new wagon tongue to pull it out. The paint had melted 
and was very hot, burning his hands severely. The 
neighbors gathered to sympathize with him and told 
him to rest easy. Getting the dimensions of the burned 
barn, they went to work, cut timber, sawed it into lum- 
ber, and built a duplicate of the burned barn while the 
owner stood helplessly by.with his burned hands band- 
aged—all without cost to the unfortunate man. (But 
rather should we not say ‘fortunate’ man who had such 
friends ?)” 


| THE MINISTRY OF BEAUTY _—| 
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4 
AST week we suggested that in visiting’ any large 
city this summer, an hour or two should be spent 
in its public art gallery, if it has one. When on 
your summer vacation, it will also be a good idea to 
look out constantly for attractive homes and grounds 
and see how many good points may be found for in- 
creasing the beauty of your own surroundings. 


| ATHOUGHT FOR THE WEEK | 


T IS because I follow and obey as a God, Nature 

that best of all guides, nor is it likely that, after 

highly finishing the preceding scenes of life, she 
should, like a slovenly poet, fail in the last act of her 
own drama. Yet there is a necessity, that life should 
have some period; after being as it were mellowed, and 
declining, like fruit upon a tree, or corn upon the 
ground, that has ripen’d and ready to drop thro’ the 
kindliness of the season. A wise man will bear this 
without concern, to resist the course of nature. Why 
it is the same as, like a new set of giants; to make war | 
upon the gods.—Cato. 
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The Progressive Farmer™ 


- Breeding and Handling Early Lambs 


In the South Raisers of Quality Lambs for Early Market Get the “Cream” 


2 ae 


learn about handling sheep. How- 


I N THE SOUTH we have much to 
ever, we have advanced to the point 


By C. C. FLANERY 


Sheep Specialist, University of Tennessee 


breeding is a fixed policy—and a fixed 
policy of sheep farming leads to para- 
sitism, which has“to be reckoned with 
in the hardihood of a field ram. 





where we may safely state that nearly 





all of the “cream” in the sheep raising ff 
business lies with the grower who raises 


Lambs are somewhat like vegetables 
in that a quick early growth must be 
made, Lambs are almost as seasonable 
as strawberries. The demand and the 
high price come simultaneously in April 
and May in Tennessee and it’s about the 
Same with other states where spring 
lamb production is a specialty. 


Mutton Breeds Best Suited 


PRING lamb specialists throughout 

the country agree, I think, that only 

the mutton breeds or short-fleeced 
sheep are suited well for the production 
of early market lambs. You cannot raise, 
in a warm climate, wool and meat on 
the same individtial animal and the more 
wool you get the less lamb you will have 
when sold. I know of an importation of 
-Merino ewes to Tennessee that produced 
17: pounds of fleece the first year and 
only 8 pounds the second year. The 
care these sheep received here was as 
good as that given anywhere. Very 
often someone gets the idea that a breed 
of sheep producing long wool and a 


E may be seen any of these'long 
summer days, sometimes alone, 
sometimes with others—the boy of 8 
to 12 or 13, in overalls, doing a man’s 





AGRICULTURAL CLASSICS: “AN HEROIC LITTLE FIGURE” 


early lambs of the right sort. a BUTE to an heroic little figure—a tribute in prose somewhat compara- 

ble to the famous poem, “Little Brown Hands”—is found in these para- 
graphs by one of our favorite Progressive Farmer contributors, Mr. B. L. 
Moss, formerly our Managing Editor and now one of Mississippi's most noted 
cotton planters :— 


job with hoe or 
plow. He is up 
at half-past four 
in the morning, 
and his day.does 
not end until 8 
o'clock at night 
—15% hours of 
steady, hard 
going. 

He goes to 
school 6 months 
in the year; his 
father does not 
feel that it is 
possible to send 
him longer, if a 


three or four hours. 


nations in times of peril. 





heavy carcass would be ideal for Ten- 
nessee and the idea often costs the 
grower a great deal. Our geographic 
and climatic position has predetermined 
the type of sheep husbandry that we 


made. 





In April, May, and Septem- 


(Next week’s “Agricultural Classic” 
Row,” by Harry Williamson.) 


living is to be 
and heed. 


ber, when his city cousin is in school, 
he is putting in long hours hoeing, 
plowing, or picking cotton. 
9 o'clock in the morning, when town 
folks are getting down to their jobs, 
he has already been steadily at it for 


His is a hard, stern training, out of 
which only the strong and fit emerge. 
Out of it may, and often does, come 
the Spartan courage and rock-like 
character that more than once saved 
So, toward 
the end of a long day, when he leans 
on his hoe and rests his right heel 
atop his left knee, while his fancy 
roams far away, do not be harsh with 
him. He may be dreaming dreams 
that may some day come true. 
only a kid—a little boy in faded blue; 
but he may be developing a heart and 
soul that the world shall yet know 


will be “The Rest at the End of the 


In addition to spring of rib and 
spread between the forequarters, the 
ram should be required to display actu- 
al lusty strength—in other words the 
ram should be hard to hold! There 
should be fire in the ram’s eye, not a 
weary, dragged down and dull look. 
The sire’s skin should be a healthy pink 
and his mouth membranes should be a 
fine healthy color. He should walk 
off with a firm tread—beware the ram 
that scrapes his rear hoofpoints on the 
ground as he sets his foot forward. 

There is not much wool on the ram 
when bought for early service in the 
South, but enough that when parted the 
oil should sparkle in the sun. Don’t buy 
the ram with a dead, lusterless fleece. 
Chances are that it is growing out of 
a body lacking in the bloom of health 
a ram must have to serve the farmer 
right. The ram in good health should 
be free from evidence of soiling the 
wool down the breech. The ram that 
is habitually dirty behind may be just 
showing the prospective buyer an out- 
of-order condition on the inside. 

G. P. WILLIAMS. 


By 8 or 


He is 


a 
Growing Horse Shortage 


UCH sstatistics as are available in- 
dicate that the present number of 
colts per year will fall far short of 
J maintaining the present number of 














must pursue. < 





Tennessee farmers and sheep raisers 

have about demonstrated to their own satisfaction that 
Southdowns and Hampshires very nearly fulfill the re- 
quirements for early spring lamb production. In two 
sections of the state Dorset Horns and Shropshirés re- 
ceive_considerable attention. The breed that will pro- 
duce a lamb that will weigh 75 pounds when 90 to 120 
days of age is the breed that makes the Tennessee 
farmer the most money. The lamb is the major con- 
sideration, the wool is a minor point, 


Drench With Bluestone 


HE FIRST thing to do now with sheep is to form 
the habit of drenching them with bluestone every 
30 days. It is just as necessary that you drench 
regularly and punctually as it is that you keep sheep 
and there are few exceptions to this rule. No one can 
say just how often sheep should be changed from one 
field to another. Sheep should never be left in the 
same pasture for more than 30 days and if you want 
them to do well there is no exception to this rule. 
Sheep are by their very nature scavengers. It makes 
but little difference whether the field contains 10 acres 
or 100 acres, changing will help. m 
Another thing that is of no less importance is to get 
all the lambs weaned at least one month before breed- 
ing. The ewes should be placed on a rather scant 
pasture and milked two or three times until they dry 
up and this will avoid partially damaged udders which 
would give you trouble another year, especially with 
ewes that bring twins. Milk is the one and all import- 
ant food for a lamb; nothing will take its place and at 
this time you are preparing the ewe as you would pre- 
pare a cow for calving or for high production. A ewe 
breeds better and is more surely a breeder if she is 
mending all the time through this season of the year. 
Sheep should have clean salt regularly and running 
water nearby as -sheep will not go a long way for 
water as cattle do. They should have pasture enough 
of the right sort and, feed enough to keep them im- 
proving. I would not want to start the breeding sea- 
son with a bunch of fat ewes. No one can expect 
ewes to breed uniformly who does not have them in 
uniform condition. To free them from parasites is 
the first step and proper handling is the second step. 


Safest to Have Two Bucks 
O GOOD flock master will overlook the handling 
of the ram while the ewes are being cared for. 
It is\akhways safe to have two bucks. They will 
give you leéss\ trouble when separated from the ewes 
and will insyré a more uniform lamb crop. The rams 
should be separated from the ewes except during the 


‘ breeding season: And if the rams, where the ewes are 


divided into two flocks, can be changed every 10 days 
better results will in all probability be had. If for 
any reason the pasture is not what it should be for the 
rams prior to breeding, some feed should be given. A 
small amount of grain is advisable. 

No one seems to be able to say definitely and posi- 
tively how many ewes there should be to the ram, but 
experiencess of many growers in Tennessee lead one 
to the conclusion that 1 ram to 25 ewes is about right. 
There are cases on record where a ram to 35 ewes has 
been satisfactory. The Shady Grove Lamb Club in 
Hickman County, Tennessee, has found it advisable 
and the club believes that two rams should be used 
where a grower has as many as 30. ewes. The condi- 
tion of the ram and the condition of the ewes is of 
tremedous importance in securing uniformity and vital- 
ity in the lambs. 


Provide Good Pasture 


ESPEDEZA is an excellent pasture through. the 
summer months for sheep. White clover is un- 
surpassed in the spring but more and more we 

must have our attention called to orchard grass as a 
fall pasture for sheep. Hundreds of sheep were lost 
last winter by not having more green feed before small 
grain crops were advanced sufficiently to pasture. Or- 
chard grass will prevent this loss. In the event or- 
chard grass is not available sheep should have wheat 
bran or linseed meal about twice a week after the 
first frost. 

When sheep are drenched it is a good time to apply 
pine tar to the nose of the sheep to prevent “grub in 
head.” But it’s better and less trouble to provide the 
sheep with plenty of shade in an old house, cliff, or 
in a field where there are many bushes and plenty of 
shade. If all that has been said is done and the sheep 
are placed in a hot open field with no protection from 
heat the ewes will, in all probability, not breed. 
“Thoughtfulness” and “love” of the sheep are pre- 
eminent in the proper handling of sheep any where 
and at any time. 


Editor’s Note.—This is another in our series of live- 
stock articles which have been appearing regularly on 
this page. Next week Mr. Flanery will write another ar- 
ticle about early lambs. His subject is “Early Lambs: 
Feeding the Ewes and Lambs.” 


Son" 
Select Ram With Vigor 


HE RULES ‘for selecting a ram to head the flock 
call for heart: girth and spread between the fore- 
legs as an indication of vigor. These are valu- 
able suggestions, but not always adequate. Purebred 
rams are necessarily raised on farms where sheep 


horses on the farms. 


In 1919 the number of colts foaled per thousand 
horses and mules on the farms and ranges in the 
United States was 91. In 1927 the average number 
was only 42, a decline of more than half. In the East 
North Central States the numbers were still smaller, 
being 74 in 1919 and 32 in 1927. 

If every colt foaled lived a period of 10 years it 
would require 100 foals per 1,000 horses to keep up 
the present horse population. Of course, everyone 
knows that the average life of a horse is not 20 years, 
but even that long a period of usefulness would not 
maintain the present horse population, for the number 
of foals in the United States in 1927 was only 42 


per 1,000. 
Purebred Scrub Bulls Are Bane of Dairymen 


HERE are no longer many dairy bulls known as 
“scrubs” but there are plenty of purebreds that 
should be rated as “scrubs,” according to Chas. 
A. Smith, deputy state dairy commissioner of Colorado, 
who points out the value of proved sires. , 
The trouble lies with the average man when he se- 
lects a dairy sire. He merely thinks he should have 
“papers” on him. Some farmers will even use pure- 
bred bulls to cross-breed—for instance a Holstein bull 
on a Jersey herd. The farmer who allows such indis- 
criminate crossing is groping in the dark because he 
cannot hope to improve his herd in such a manner. In 
a few years he will have a mixed herd of scrubs. 


Where less than 300 pounds of butterfat are pro- 
duced in one year, it is very easy to increase the produc- 
tion of a herd by the use of a good bull. When the 
production reaches 400 pounds, however, it is very 
difficult to have the production of the daughters in- 
creased by the use of ordinary bulls. After produc- 
tion has been built to this level, a careful study of 
the ancestors of a number of males should be made 
to select a proved sire. A proved sire is one on which 


the owner has kept production records on ;both the — 


cows and their daughters by the sire in question. 
SoS 
Angus Registration and Transfer Increase 

ECORDS compiled in the office of the American 
Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Association, Chicago; 
Illinois, show a marked increase in registrations 
and transfers for the first six months of the fiscal year, 
as compared with the same period in 1927. During this 


period there has been an increase of 30 per cent in the ~ 


number of applications for registry received and am 


increase of 18 per cent in the number Of applications ~ 


; 


for transfer, | i 
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A Case of Satsuma Madness 


Some Found in Them a Rich Lode; Others Financial Ruin 


Af Yeager: is not a living in those lit- 
tle things!” éxclaimed an Alabama 
farmer, speaking of Satsuma oranges. 
“More than a living—a fortune!” re- 
plied the enthusiast. Both were right. 
Attempts to grow these dainty, minia- 
ture oranges have brought many plant- 
ers to ruin, while others have found in 
them a rich lode. 


Although this member of the Mandarin 
group of oranges was introduced into 
Florida in 1876, it was not until the year 
1910 that the epidemic of Satsuma mad- 
ness took hold of the gulf coast of Flor- 
ida, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana; and 
Texas. Anyone venturing into this re- 
gion risked. an attack and cases were nu- 
merous. Tired, or retired, business and 
professional men seemed especially sus- 
ceptible. Most patients ran high tempera- 
tures and had delusions of imminent 
wealth. All planted groves of Satsuma 
orange trees. 


Looked Like Sure Thing 


HIS kid glove orange of superior 

sweetness and flavor, with a ripening 
date weeks in advance of that of the 
Florida varieties, looked like a sure 
profit maker. Because it thrives best 
when budded on the Citrus trifoliata, har- 
diest known citrus, it extended the or- 
ange growing zone many miles north- 
ward. 
neither color prejudice nor quota restric- 
tion. What was then unknown about its 
culture would have filled a library, but 
this fact affected neither the enthusi- 
asm nor the activities of the Satsuma 
planters. 


Between the years 1910 and 1916, many 
thousands of Satsuma orange trees were 
planted. To one grove suitably located 
on carefully prepared soil, there were 
two thrust into raw land, anyhow and 
anywhere. “You can’t kill a Satsuma 
tree,” said the would-be wise ones. Many 
forgot that years of upkeep must pre- 
cede a harvest from any fruit tree. 
They set out larger groves than they 
could afford to support, thus dooming 
their ventures to failure. Hundreds of 
plantings were cared for three or four 
years, then abandoned. Either the own- 
er’s enthusiasm or his bank roll was 
spent, sometimes both. These defunct 
groves now dot the gulf coast, monu- 
ments to dead dreams. Many trees were 
planted by city folk who left them to 
the most sketchy of care while they wait- 
ed in town for the shower of gold to 
fall. They learned that not even the 
sturdy Satsuma orange can be success- 
fully grown*by absent treatment. 


Reverse of Coin is Brighter 


HE reverse of the coin is brighter. 

There were planters who lived with 
their groves, studied them, fought for 
them. For some a few acres of Satsuma 
trees and a healthy, growing deficit were 
the sole possessions, but they held on. 
The number of monied men who played 
at the game in pioneer days was small. 
Of the many who succumbed to the lure 
of the Satsuma’s golden promise, only 
those of the staunchest faith remained. 
The courage of these pioneers was of 
epic quality. 

In those days none knew how long it 
would be before the harvest. Deluded by 
a few coddled trees that had been forced 
for a record, many expected large crops 
the third or fourth year after planting. 
Picking dividends from three-year-old 
Satsuma trees is like flying from New 
York to Paris: it has been done and it 
may be done again but it is still a feat. 
The average planter of Satsuma orange 
trees faces a six to eight year wait be- 
fore he can hope to receive a reasonable 
fate of interest on his investment. While 
Waiting he may find consolation in the 


This immigrant from Japan met , 


Bye ETHEL MOORMAN 


fact that he is growing long-lived trees, 
of regular fruiting habit. 


An Undesirable Alien 

oe have been black days in Sat- 

suma land. In 1912, an undesirable 
alien, the citrus canker, was smuggled 
into Florida on some budwood from 
Japan. The Citrus trifoliata foundation 
stock, on which the hardiness of the Sat- 
suma largely depends, was found to be 
especially susceptible to the new disease. 
Within two years the citrus canker had 
spread throughout the Satsuma growing 
district and threatened to throttle the in- 
fant industry in the cradle. As no cure 
was known, eradication was imperative. 
The situation soon slipped the leash of 
local control but an S. O. S. to Wash- 
ington brought aid. Large numbers of 
affected trees were burned; quarantine 
lines were established; systems of in- 
spection were fermed. In four years the 
fight was won. In 1916, a severe tropical 
storm whipped most of the crop from 
the trees. Then Mrs. Satsuma Grower 
learned that delectable jellies and marma- 
lades can be made from partially ripened 





Mr. Abbott is one of the 


oranges. The World War and post-war 
business depression further depleted the 
ranks of the orchardists. 


In the winter of 1924, the long-dreaded 
low temperatures came to test the hardi- 
ness of the Satsuma orange trees. Some 
tried to protect their groves by the use 
of smudges. High winds put out the 
fires, forcing the wise to take potluck 
with the foolish. Down fell the mercury 
while the hearts of the orchardists fol- 
lowed suit. For 36 hours the cold held. 
Hundreds of anxious eyes watched the or- 
ange leaves turn brown and fall. Next 
season’s fruit buds were killed, they 
knew, but would the trees live? It was 
months before the full extent of the dam- 
age was known. Strong, well-grown Sat- 
suma trees survived a temperature of 12 
degrees above zero while weak, diseased 
trees died by thousands. “A benefit to 
the industry,” said some. They did not 
own the dead trees. It was a harsh les- 
son and forced many out of the business. 
In general, the groves have since received 
better care. Spraying, fertilizing, culti- 
vating have been more persistently done. 
Working the groves is stopped by Au- 
gust first to permit trees to become dor- 


J. LLOYD ABBOTT AND ONE OF HIS WELL-GROWN TREES 








THESE SATSUMAS ARE EIGHT YEARS OLD 
They are growing in the grove of N. L, Elkins, Mobile County, Alabama. 


mant before the season of possible low 
temperatures. 
Wet Feet are Fatal 

fens early history of Satsuma orange 

growing in America is a record of 
haphazard and expensive experiments. 
Groves were located on poorly drained 
soil. To a Satsuma, wet feet are fatal. 
The ideal soil is a sandy loam underlaid 
with clay, never soggy yet fairly retentive 





leaders in Satsuma Land. 


Trees bud- 
ded on sour orange stocks were planted 


of moisture and plant foods. 


and proved a failure. It was learned that 
the Satsuma succeeds only when budded 
on the Citrus trifoliata whose habit of 
winter dormancy renders it very hardy. 
In addition to hardiness, trifoliata has the 
ability to adapt itself to a wide range 
of soils. 


Relying on the dwarf habit of growth of 
the Satsuma, some of the pioneer growers 
planted them but 16 feet apart. When the 
trees were grown it was necessary to cut 
out a third of them to permit of spray- 
ing and cultivation. The usual spacing 
is now 25 or 30 feet. It was a long time 
believed in America that there was only 
one Satsuma orange. In Japan there are 
six distinct varieties and several showing 
minor differences. Three kinds of Sat- 
sumas were imported: Owari, Ikeda, and 
Zairai. Mixed plantings were made and 
proved very unsatisfactory, due to lack 
of uniformity in quality and time of 
ripening of the fruit. The Owari Sat- 
suma excels all other varieties in the qual- 
ity of its fruit. It is also the first to 
ripen, being ready for market in October 
and November. This is the variety most 


popular in Japan. Most of the large 
plantings in America are now entirely 
of the Owari Satsuma. 


Methods Now Efficient 


A= passing through many phases, 
American methods of Satsuma cul- 
ture have become efficient and are now 
nearly uniform throughout the industry. 
Field men are employed by the Gulf 
Coast Citrus Association to make regu- 
lar inspections of groves and to advise 
with growers, keeping all in touch with 
the latest approved methods. This ser- 
vice has proved of great value. In the 
N. L. Elkins grove, Irvington, Alabama, 
one of the best paying Satsuma plantings 
on the coast, the diet of young trees 
consists of a 50-50 mixture of 8 per cent 
superphosphate (acid phosphate) and cot- 
tonseed meal. Two pounds of this mix- 
ture per tree are applied the first year, 
four pounds the second, six pounds the 
third season. This is given in late Feb- 
ruary or early March so as to be avail- 
able as soon as growth starts in the spring. 
When trees reach fruiting age, usually 
four years, two fertilizations a year are 
the rule: 8-4-6 in March and 8-2-10 in 
June. From six to eight pounds a year 
is the fertilizer allowance for four-year- 
old Satsuma trees. As the fruit bearing 
surface of the tree increases, the amount 
of fertilizer given is increased in pro- 
portion. A well-grown tree 10 years of 
age can profitably use 30 pounds of com- 
mercial fertilizer a season. Addition of 
humus to the soil of orange groves is 
beneficial. Stable manure is often used 
on trees of pre-fruiting age. When fruit- 
ing has begun, the mineral fertilizers are 
preferred because the excess of nitrogen 
in stable manure makes the oranges 
coarse-skinned, over-sized, and “raggy.” 
Legumes, such as velvet beans, cowpeas, 
mung beans, and soybeans were formerly 
much grown as soiling crops in Satsuma 
groves of all ages. Their use is now 
confined to groves of non-fruiting trees 
because they harbor three destructive 
enemies of the fruit; the Southern green 
stinkbug, the leaf-footed plant bug, and 
the cucumber beetle. These pests pierce 
the oranges, presumably for the juice, 
rendering them unfit for market. The 
present approved practice in bearing or- 
chards is that of clean cultivation from 
March to August 1. A winter cover crop 
of rye, oats, vetch, or Austrian peas is 
sowed at the last cultivation, to be disked 
into the ground the following spring. 


Many Pests to Fight 
ARIOUS insect pests have arrived in 
Satsuma Land and now rank as old 

settlers. Diseases less serious than the 
citrus canker have come. Every busy 
buglet and every little ailment has a 
treatment all its own. They keep the 
Satsuma grower amused between har- 
vests. First on the spraying calendar 
comes an application of 3-4-50 Bordeaux 
mixture with 1 per cent of oil emulsion, 
to control the fungus, called sour scab, 


(Concluded on page 19) 
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How Federal Land Banks Do Business | 


Borrowing Through Them Has Saved Farmers Many Millions in Interest and Commissions 
Bye HOWARD C. ARNOLD, 


President, Federal Land Bank at Columbia, S. C. 


N THE South there are more than 

1,200 farmers’ mutual or codperative 
lending organizations which have a bor- 
rowing membership of approximately 
140,000 farmers. The organizations are 
unique in that they handle more money, 
in many localities, than the local or- 
thodox, commercial bank. Yet the funds 
are not passed out over mahogany desks 
and the lenders’ habitat is not among 
columns. of marble. 

There is ample reason for this unusual 
procedure, Everything connected with 
it is done at actual cost, and in fact 
most of the officers give their time 
free. The effort—and a very success- 
ful one—is to get the money into the 
borrowing farmers’ hands at the “ir- 
reducible minimum” of expense, as the 
scientists would say. The money passes 
from the investor to the borrower with 
all toll gates up—no profit anywhere. 

And what are these unique institutions? 
Well, about 140,000 farmers in the South 
are very familiar with them, being 
members and borrowers. They are the 
local National Farm Loan Associations 
of which there is at least one to each 
agricultural county, so that now there 
is no farmer in the whole Southland 
who lives more than a few miles from 
such a mutual or codperative associa- 
tion. 

Where is Your Federal Land Bank 
HESE national farm loan asso¢ia- 
tions are served by central organi- 

zations known as Federal Land Banks of 

which there are twelve in the United 

States. One located at Columbia, S. C. 

serves the farmers and associations of 

the. Carolinas, Georgia, and Florida; 
another at New Orleans makes loans 
through associations in Alabama, Louisi- 
ana, and Mississippi; while the bank 
at Houston devotes all its energies to 
the vast state of Texas. Virginia far- 
mers are served by the Federal Land 

Bank of Baltimore, and Kentucky and 

Tennessee farmers by the Federal Land 

Bank of Louisville, Ky. 

The chief function of these Federal 
Land Banks is to take the approved 
first farm mortgages, upon which the 
association, the bank, and a federal ap- 
praiser have agreed to lend, and use 
them as collateral upon which to borrow 
money from the public. They issue Fed- 
eral Land Bank bonds, back of which 
are the first mortgages on the farms, 
plus the reserves of the banks. They, 
thus, furnish the money which is lent 
through the local “National farm loan 
associations.” 

It would seem as though institutions 
which have lent upward of $350,000,000 
in the South would be familiar  institu- 
tions in virtually every farm household. 
One of the reasons why they are not so 
commonly known is that more than half 
of the farms are not mortgaged and 
therefore the owners haven’t thought 

.much about borrowing. Another reason 
is. that. these banks lend only on first 
farm mortgages. The advantages of 
such loans, however, are not easily cast 
aside once a farmer has learned about 
them. He finds it worth a strenuous 
effort to qualify for a loan and then to 
keep his standing good in his association 
after he joins. 


Pay $65 a Year on Each $1,000 
Borrowed 

HE Federal Land Banks introduced 

the long term loan in this country and 
made it popular. This was about a 
decade ago}, Those who first borrowed 
from this \coOperative system have loans 
which still run for about 20 years, They 
have enjoyed a very low rate of interest, 
5 to 5% per.cent during this time. They 
have made some progress in reducing 








Ebene Progressive Farmer is giving cspecial attention to the business side 
of farming. Our 1928 feature articles on “More Pay Days for the South- 
ern Farmer” are in line with this policy. And now here is a striking, authorita- 
tive article by the president of the Federal Land Bank of Columbia giving 
farmers a correct and thorough-going review of the policies and methods of 
the Federal Farm Loan system—a matter about which considerable ignorance 
and misinformation exists. And while Mr. Arnold’s bank serves North Caro- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, and Florida, the same policies he describes are 
observed by the Federal Land Bank of New Orleans serving our Alabama 


readers. 








the amount of their loan by paying an- 
nually or semi-annually an installment 
which, including the interest, will wipe 
out the loan in the time agreed upon— 
thirty odd years. On a 33-year loan 


this amounts to $65 annually for each 
$1,000 borrowed, and this includes the 
interest. 

The interest rate on the bonds sold 
by the banks controls the rate of in- 
For in- 


terest paid by the borrowers. 
stance, if the 
bonds sold bear 
4% per cent inter- 
est, the rate paid 
by the borrowers 
whose mortgages 
are back of those 
bonds, cannot ex- 
ceed 5% per cent. 
The difference be- 
tween the bond in- 
terest rate and the 
rate paid by the 
borrower is used to 
pay the expenses of 
the bank and to set 
up a reserve fund, 
and the balance is 
paid to the associa- 
tions in the form 
of dividends upon 
the stock held by 
the associations in 
the banks. This 
stock is equal to 
the amount of stock 
held by the borrow- 
ers in the associa- 
tion, or 5 per cent of their loans. Upon 
the stock held by the borrower, dividends 
may be paid by the association. When the 
borrower has repaid his loan, his stock in 
the association will be repurchased at the 
price which he paid for it. 

Most farmers who do not have these 
long term loans, and borrow from other 
agencies, have renewed their loans every 
3 to 5 years. Interest rates vary from 
year to year and they always face the 
possibility of having to pay a higher 
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HOWARD C. ARNOLD 


interest rate in order to renew their 
loans. If they have a long term loan 
through a National Farm Loan Asso- 
ciation the rate remains the same; it 
cannot be advanced. Short term bor- 
rowers also frequently have to pay a 
bonus to get a loan. This, of course, 
adds to the cost. Furthermore, there is 
the expense of getting a loan. It doesn’t 
cost any more to get a long term loan 
than it does a short term one and once 
obtained this ex- 
pense does not re- 
cur during the life 
of a loan. If a 
farmer continues 
with a short term 
loan for 33 years, 
he pays the renewal 
expense from six 
to ten times. When 
this is added to a 
bonus charge anda 
probable higher 
rate of interest, the 
expense is very 
much greater than 
the long term loan. 


Farmers Pay 
Like Busi- 
ness Men 
ERY many 
farmers, hav- 
ing short term 
loans, “live with 
their loans” instead 
of paying them off. That is they make 
very little or no progress in getting 
out of debt. They nearly always ex- 
pect to make a big payment at some 
time when their notes fall due, but 
actual experience shows that it is. uphill 
work and that the farmer who can or 
does make a large payment is indeed the 
exception. This is to be regretted, but 
it is a fact. There are plenty of rea- 
sons for this. Industries which are re- 
ported to be much more profitable than 
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AT THE ENTRANCE TO FLORIDA’S CAMPUS 
This sign will greet Florida farmers and farm women who attend Farmers’ and Fruit 
Growers’ Week at the College of Agriculture, University of Florida, August 13 to 18. 
They will find a real welcome after they pass the sign and enter the gates. 


farming find that they have to “make 
haste slowly” when it comes to paying 
off their capital indebtedness. They usual- 
ly create a sinking fund to which is ad- 
ded a rather small amount each year; 
then after a period of years they are 
in a position to pay off the bonds which 
they have issued as evidence of indebted- 
ness. Frequently they have to pay a 
higher rate of interest than farmers pay 
through their cooperative system. The 
farmer with a long term loan obtained 
through a local National Farm Loan 
Association is doing exactly the same 
as the big industrial institution with its 
capital indebtedness. He agrees to pay 
it off over a series of years and for 
this purpose pays each six months or an- 
nually a small amount in excess of the 
interest on his debt. 


Save 2 Per Cent on Loans 


LTHOUGH the _ codéperative or 
mutual loan runs for thirty odd 
years, the borrower has the option of 
paying it off after five years. Thus he 
has all the advantages of a long term 
loan with a short term loan privilege. 


Because the loan is made for such a 
long period, it must be made on a con- 
servative basis; that is, the law limits 
the loan to 50 per cent of the appraised 
value of the land for agricultural pur- 
poses and 20 per cent of the value of 
the insured improvements. The great- 
est amount which can be lent to any 
borrower is $25,000 but loans for less 
than $10,000 are given the preference. 

Thirty odd years is a long time; it ex- 
tends past the average active period of 
a farmer. Thus, when a middle-aged 
farmer secures a loan, the chances are 
good that it will still be in force when 
he dies. After securing the codpera- 
tive loan, in such an event he feels 
certain that his heirs will not be dis- 
turbed and that they will not have to 
pay high court charges in the settle- 
ment of that part of his estate at least. 

Most of the loans made by the national 
farm loan associations and the Federal 
Land Banks are made for the purpose 
of taking up short-term loans—that is, 
to pay off old loans which farmers have 
been renewing year after year. It is 
conservatively estimated that most bor- 
rowers have secured money from these 
banks for at least 2 per cent less than 
they could have obtained it elsewhere. 

This, however, is not a full measure 
of the value of the codperative or 
mutual system. It has been, and still is, 
the pace maker, in the matter of in- 
terest rates on first farm mortgages. The 
farm mortgage indebtedness of the 
United States is estimated at something 
like eight billion dollars. The saving 
of even 1 per cent or 2 per cent in in- 
terest on this huge sum every year is 
a splendid service to agriculture. 


CARE FOR NEWLY SET TREES 


REES set since last fall_need close 

watching through the summer. Water 
is their greatest need. To conserve mois- 
ture, keep the ground for. several feet 
around them either well cultivated or 
covered with a heavy mulch. If they 
then do not make good growth, water 
must be applied and enough to wet the 
ground down to their roots. It is far 
better to soak the ground thoroughly once 
a week than to sprinkle the surface every 
day. Evergreen trees require more wa- 
ter and more care than the deciduous 
kind. Manure makes the best mulch, 
though forest leaves and ‘straw are good. 
If manure is not used liberally, then 
fertilizer rich in readily available nitro- 
gen should be applied rather liberally. If 
the land is not) fertile, then apply a 
complete fertilizér. 
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(ROA) 


Stirring War Days in South Carolin 


S A little rebel girl about ten years 

of age when the Civil War closed, 
I remember many of the exciting events 
of those never-to-be-forgotten days in 
South Carolina. Hearing the talk of 
war on every hand and seeing how 
everybody was busied with unusual tasks 
I could not help taking an interest in 
all that was going on. A few of my 
recollections of those war days in Dixie I 
will now try to write out with my own 
hand as a letter for the “Old Times” 
contest though I am now well past 
three-score and ten. 


I. A Box for the Soldiers 


Y GRANDMOTHER was presi- 
dent of a ladies’ war aid society 
which met at her house once a month 
to make up a box to send to the soldiers. 
I wish that the present generation could 
see the contents of one of those boxes! 
Every article was made at home, for 
our ports were all blockaded. We couldn’t 
even buy a paper of needles; and when 
we had used a needle, it was carefully 
put away for the next piece of work. 
So the coats, trousers, and underwear 
that went into the box were all cut and 
made by hand of homespun cloth sewed 
with “double and twisted” sewing thread. 
From the jeans scraps left over after 
making the suits, caps were made and 
also the uppers of shoes, the soles of 
which were made from home-tanned 
leather. Now work the shoe eyelets 
with homemade thread, double and 
twist some shoe strings, and you have 
an idea of what our Sunday shoes 


looked like! 


The eatables in this box were: white 
and browr loaf bread, boiled ham, sau- 
sage, baked sweets, Irish potatoes, side 
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GRANDMA HARRIETT BENSON KILGORE 


She was president of the Ladies’ War Aid 
Society and knit the long socks for General 
Beauregard. Her dress is of black watered 
silk trimmed with black ribbon velvet. 











meat, sacks of parched wheat, rye for 
coffee, pones of molasses bread, and 
chicken and turkey cooked ready to eat. 
Let me not forget the cakes of home- 
made soap. What gladness at the front 
when a box like this came in from 


home ! 
II. No Idle Days 


OT an idle hour did the women of 

our neighborhood see in those dis- 
tressing times. When they spent the 
day with a neighbor, they carried their 
work with them. There was a sock on 
the needles at each place. As _ they 
talked, swapped directions for making 
dresses and recipes for making dyes 
of different colors, and exchanged 
samples of dress goods, checks and 
Stripes, the click of the knitting went 


As Seen by a Ten-Year-Old Confederate Lass 





By MRS. M. D. KILGORE 


Greenville County, S.C. 


steadily on. Knitting at night was done 
mostly by the light of rich pine knots. 
For other lighting, nothing was known 
but tallow candles, and they were used 
sparingly. 

This grandmother of mine knit two 
pairs of socks (reaching the knees) for 
General Beauregard, of lamb wool, He 
wrote her a letter of thanks and said 
he was on the eve of a great battle, 
but he would write to her, that he was 
glad to know that he had a Southern 
mother thinking of his comfort. 


My grandmother was a widow and 
lived on a large plantation with a row 
of servants’ cabins in the back yard. 
To keep up their own families and 
to feed and clothe all these de- 
pendent slaves and pay all doctor bills, 
while doing all in their power to help 
the soldiers, was no easy task for Sou- 
thern women. For be it remembered 
that the men (except those too old to 
go) and the boys that were. old enough 
were at the front. But the women did 
not falter; for two years they kept the 
war going, with practically no help on 
the farm except their slaves. The 
faithfulness and loyalty with which 
they remained at home, carried on 
the plantation work, and cared for the 
women and children was a remarkable 
demonstration of the love of these slaves 
for their owners. 

But there were heavier burdens for 
the women than the work they did so 
willingly—the burdens of uneasy minds 
and aching bereavements. From _ the 
postoffice miles away, the mail came 
once a week. It was with nervous 
dread that the papers were scanned for 
the list of dead and wounded. One day, 
looking down the column of the dead, 
they read the narne of Jesse Brockman 
and Ben Brockman—two brothers, who 
had fallen in the second battle of 
Manassas. Jesse left a young widow 
with two children. Off she went on a 
long hard journey to find the bodies 
and bring them home—but no trace of 
them could she find! Such is war. 


Ill. Father and His Slaves 


ITH some other men, my father 

was once detailed to round up 
some deserters and carry them back to 
the army. I remember that he called 
up Uncle Adam, the foreman, and said 
to him: 


“Adam, I am leaving home and I 
leave my wife and children in your 
care.” 


“Yas, sah, I'll defend ’em with my 
life!” was the faithful slave’s answer. 
And with axe on his shoulder he would 
make his rounds and keep watch to see 
if all was well. 


Uncle Adam, poor, honest old soul, 
has»gone to his reward many years ago. 
How well I remember him as a leader 
in the Sunday night prayer meeting, I 
could sit in the back door and hear 
his deep bass singing “Lord, I want 
more religion,” and, “I want to go to 
heaven to live with the angels,” “Sweet 
chariot, coming for to carry me home.” 
Did you ever hear a company of devout 
darkies sing those old spiritual melo- 
dies? If not, then you don’t know what 
music is. 

Of course, among so many slaves, 
there would be some unruly ones; and 
among so many overseers some that 
were harsh and cruel. But I have lived 
among these Negro slaves and know 
how easily they would respond to kind 
treatment. The only darkey, I ever saw 
who had been brutally treated was a 
grown boy freed by the Federal soldiers 


and taken with them to wait on them 
and to attend to their horses. Having 
been tied up by his thumbs, his toes 
barely touching the ground, he was 
loosened by another Negro and made 
his escape. Daylight found him at my 
grandmother’s steps telling his story and 
showing his swollen thumbs, His hands 
were so sore he had to be fed, and he 
was kept at grandmother’s until he 
was able to leave. j 
An overseer that my father had for 
a while whipped one of the Negro women 


to know, are living and with us yet. 

As an example of some of these sur- 
viving veterans of the war that closed 
63 years ago, I send a picture of my 
uncle, William D. Sullivan, and of 
my aunt. My uncle was assigned 
to Company B of the Hampton Legion. 
His war work was collecting and pay- 
ing out provisions for the Confederate 
army. His comrades will be glad to 
know that he is still living (at Tum- 
bling Shoals, S. C.) at the good old age 
of 90 years, There is nothing he likes 
better than to talk of those far-gone 
days of the Civil War. 


What a proud satisfaction it is to all 





A PAIR OF CONFEDERATE VETERANS 
(Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. Sullivan, Tumbling Shoals, S. C.) 
The gentleman in his very early nineties is no older than he feels and the lady is just 


as young as she looks. 
springtime break in beauty at their feet and 


in my father’s absence. He was dis- 
charged at once. “No,” declared Father, 
“T don’t want and will not have my 
Negroes beaten up!” 

Well do I remember the occasion when 
my father called all his slaves up to 
the yard to tell them the war was over. 

“You are all free now to go out and 
find homes,” he explained to them. 

They listened with attentive respect 
to all that Father said. These faithful 
black people had never felt any 
serious responsibility about earning 
their livelihood; they knew not what it 
meant, for all their wants had been looked 
out for by the master and mistress of 
the home. So they hadn’t the least 
notion of leaving: 

“Whut I need go hunt a home fer, 
when I got as good a home as I wants!” 

And there they stayed. 


IV. Returned Soldiers and Surviv- 


ing Veterans 
HEN my thoughts go back to the 
war, I find myself in such a flood 
of recollections that I cannot write them 


all down. But I must say something of 
our returned soldiers and the living 
Confederate veterans. Through four 


years of hardship, privation, and blood- 
shed, our soldiers had fought valiantly 
and won many a notable battlefield. 
But being far outnumbered, we lost the 
war—and then came Lee’s surrender. 
What was left of the flower of our land 
in Lee’s army stacked their guns at Ap- 
pomattox and turned their faces home- 
ward. These returned Soldiers formed 
the backbone of what the South is to- 
day. Some of them, we are all glad 


While the snows of winter settle upon their heads, the tides of 


perpetual summer reigns in their hearts. 


of us here in the South to have these 
aged veterans of a former generation still 
with us. 


V. “I Have a Gray-haired Mother” 


UT Appomattox did not end the war. 
Sherman, opposed by Joseph -E. 
Johnston with but a little more than a 
mere shadow of his former army, was stil] 
on his “March to the Sea,” sacking the 
country of what little was left, raid- 
ing a helpless people, and leaving marks 
of his march in burned homes and de- 
struction of every kind. In our State 
House at Columbia, one may see the 
scarred granite blocks today where 
their corners were knocked off when 
Sherman shelled the city. 


I haven’t space or time at my com- 
mand to tell what I recall about the 


destruction and desolation wrought by 


Sherman’s raiders. But I will close by 
relating one incident that is different 
from most others that are recounted 
of this dreadful horde of invaders. 
I was with my grandmother when a 
squad of them rode into her yard and 
proceeded to ransack the home. She 
asked the commanding officer to take his 
men out of her house. ‘This is what, to 
his everlasting credit, he said to Grand- 
mother in reply to her request: 


“Madam, I have an old gray-haired 
mother away back home. When I look 
at you, I think of her in your place.” 


Immediately they were gone. 

Editor’s Note.—This is another of our 
“Old Times” stories, of which we have 
promised our readers several this sum- 
mer. The next to appear in the series 
will be “Major Stokes Returns From the 
Mexican War,” by Frances R. Bouchelle, 
of Volusia County, Florida. 





















































































































































Beef May Add to Farm Income Without Reducing Size of Other Pay Checks 
By? TAIT BUTLER 


Editor, The Progressive Farmer 


HERE are few farms in the South 
which may not make a few beef cat- 
tle add another “pay day” to the farm. 
One of the natural handicaps to farm 
production is the long 
or infrequent turn- 
over. With cotton, 
corn, tobacco, and 
most other crops 
there is only one 
crop or one turnover 
a year. In beef cat- 
tle production the 
turnover is only once 
every two or- three 
TAIT BUTLER = syears if one is a 
breeder as well as a feeder; but when 
beef cattle production is once organized 
there may be two, three, or more pay 
days a year from the sale of cattle, even 
though the turnover is only once every 
two or three years on any one lot of 
cattle. 

Unfortunately the one-crop system of 
cotton farming and the large cattle ranch 
business of the Southwest have caused to 
be fixed in the minds of too many South- 
ern farmers that if they produce beef 
cattle they must make it their chief source 
of income or their chief business. In all 
agricultural sections the most of the beef 
cattle marketed are,not from large farms 
producing beef cattle in carload or sev- 
eral carload lots, but from farms pro- 
ducing a few head, from three or four 
up to 15 to 20 head as a sideline, or as 
an additional source of income. 


Not a Time to Go Heavily Into Beef 
Cattle Business 

S agricultural lands are developed 

and become higher in price; as the 
fresh lands are developed into farms and 
crops are produced ; and as the population 
becomes larger and the demand for food 
products greater, beef cattle production 
is apt to decline. It is true that the 
prospects for better beef cattle prices for 
the next few years are now rather bright 
and this will cause many people to in- 
crease their production, but it is now too 
late to go into beef production on a 
large scale with the hope of reaping the 
full benefits of the present upward turn 
of prices. By the time one can raise 
beef cattle and have them ready for mar- 
ket, starting now, two or three years of 
the period of better prices will have pass- 
ed. We are, therefore, not advising any- 
one to start in the production of beef 
cattle on a large scale at this time. The 
time to have started was two or three 
years ago when prices for breeding stock 
were lower, but if one means to merely 
add the production of a few beef cattle 
to his farming and to maintain this pro- 
duction through the periods of low prices 
as well as those of high prices, there is 
no bad time for starting this addition to 
his farming. 


Where There’s Grass There’s a 
Place for Some Cattle 

HE BEEF animal is not an econom- 

ical producer of human food. It pro- 
duces food of a high quality that is very 
much desired by those of our race who 
are able to buy, but it does not produce 
human food economically. The beef an- 
imal should therefore be fed on, cheap 
feeds. Its function is to turn grass, 
roughages and other cheap feeds into a 
high priced human food product. Only 
cheap concentrates or grains, or the by- - 
products of these grains can be economic- 
ally fed to beef cattle in large quantities. 
. There is six to eight times as much hu- 
man food ina bushel of corn, for instance, 
as a steer can\make out of it. In Amer- 
ica beef has béen produced more largely 
from grain than perhaps in any other 
country, because of our wonderful corn 
crop and the large production per farm 
worker, but in’ this country as in all 





\ 


others the beef of the future must be 
more largely produced on roughages and 
concentrates not suitable for human food. 

If on any farm there are grass lands, 
or lands which at a reasonable cost may 
be fitted for producing grass, there is 
a place on that farm for cattle. If le- 
gumes are grown for soil improvement, 
or if there are residues of crops like 
stovers, straws, or other feed stuffs pro- 
duced, which are not otherwise used or 
sold, then we have a second reason for 
beef cattle production. It is for the con- 
sumption of such by-products of an in- 
telligent cropping system that the first 
reason for beef production on the farms 
of the South arises. 

It is not stated or thought, however, 
that other feeds may not be produced and 
used for beef cattle production. These 
otherwise unmarketable products of the 
farm may have their value greatly in- 
creased by the use of other more expen- 
sive feeds. These may be either produced 
on the farm or in some cases even pur- 
chased and the transaction be made prof- 
itable, but the foundation for profitable 
beef production is pastures, silage, and 
legumes, produced and fed on the farm 
in combination with a minimum of con- 
centrates such as corn, sorghum grains, 
cottonseed meal, and other by-products of 
our farming. 


Good Animals Make Larger Profits 
SECOND important factor in de- 
termining the size of the pay day 

check and the profits is the quality of 

the beef produced. Any of the cow kind 
will make beef, and if produced cheaply 
enough may produce beef profitably, but 
high priced beef is usually the most prof- 
itable and it can only be produced by 
high quality beef cattle. In other words, 
quality is a most important factor in de- 
termining profits in beef production as 


well as in practically all other farm 
products. 

The well bred beef animal will not 
produce 100 pounds,of beef on much if 
any less feed than will the scrub, but it 
will be worth more. The special beef 
bred steer will eat more, be larger, and 
the feed given it will return a better 
price and that is sufficient if the only 
reason for the production of high quality 
beef. If there is to be provided, or if 
there is going to waste on the farm, 
grass, silage materials or other products 
fit for feeding beef cattle, or if legumes 
are to be grown for soil improvement 
it is important that these be fed to cattle 
that will return the best prices for them. 
An animal that sells for 10 cents a pound 
instead of 5 cents pays just twice as 
much for’ the feed consumed and it is 
as important that we sell these feed prod- 
ucts at the best price, in proportion to 
the quantities sold, as it is that we sell 
our cotton or tobacco at the best price. 


Where Beef Cattle Fit In 


ATTLE form the basis of the -live- 

stock industry because they consume 
a class of feeds which are not as largely 
or profitably consumed by other livestock 
and therefore there should be cattle pro- 
duced on every farm. And if the farm 
is of any considerable size there should 
be more cattle kept than merely enough 
to supply farm needs. If dairy cattle are 
kept, then there may be no place for beef 
cattle as such, but on all other farms there 
is an opportunity to add another source 
of income, be it large or small—another 
pay day to help out the farm income. 
Men who provide pastures worthy the 
name, who use beef cattle that have a 
purebred beef sire, and provide such 
roughages as silage, legume hays, etc., 
have never lost money over a term of 
years producing beef cattle in this coun- 
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try. A few extra beef cattle might be 
grazed, fed and cared for on most South- 
ern farms and their sale would add a few 
extra dollars to the farm income. It 
matters not if a strict accounting for all 
feed and labor does show that they cost 
as much or more than they bring, the 
raising of these few beef cattle does not 
lessen the production of other sales prod- 
ucts. They usually consume feed and 
labor which would not otherwise be mar- 
keted. 


Some may only breed, graze and feed 
a few head or a carload; others may 
merely provide pastures, buy the cattle, 
graze them during the summer and sell 
them off the pasture in the fall; and still 
others may elect to produce silage, le- 
gumes, etc., buy the feeders in the fall 
and sell them toward spring, or feed the 
cattle cottonseed meal or cake on the 
pastures during the spring and early sum- 
mer and sell them before the pastures 
get dry and short and the run of cattle 
off the grass in the fall reduces the prices. 
The profits or the desirability of produc- 
ing beef cattle in connection with the 
other farming operations depends on the 
feed available or produced, the quality 
of the cattle kept and the intelligent cate 
and management of the operations. If 
the additional pay day is to be worth 
while it will cost something in labor and 
care, and it is chiefly desirable because 
it may add another source of income 
without reducing the other pay days or thie 
size of the other pay checks. 


Editor’s Note.—Next week’s ““Pay Day” 
article will be by Horticultural Editor 
Niven on “Selling Plants as a Source of 
Cash Income.” 





AUGUST 13-18 


DUCATION, recreation, and vacation 
—these three thoughts are empha- 
sized in connection with every Farmers’ 
and Fruit Growers’ Week held at the Col- 
lege of Agriculture, University of Flor- 
ida, Gainesville. And as time for the sev- 
enth annual Farmers’ Week, August 13- 
18, 1928, draws near, the College authori- 
ties are making plans for a better pro- 
gram and bigger attendance than have 
marked any of the preceding weeks. 


| FLORIDA FARMERS’ WEEK. | 





Of course it is impossible for farmers 
and farm women to take nine months off 
for attendance at the College of Agricul- 
ture, but many of them can spare a week. 
In this one week the college tries to give 
them the most important things in con- 
nection with new developments and fun- 
damental practices in farming and home 
making. 

The program for the men will be. di- 
vided into sections covering the following 
subjects: farm crops; livestock; citrus 
and sub-tropical fruits, pecans, small 
fruits and ornamentals (including bulbs) ; 
truck crops; beekeeping; and poultry. 
The women’s program, which is in charge 
of the state home demonstration depart- 
ment, will be divided into sections on mil- 
linery and clothing, home improvement, 
and foods and nutrition. 

Realizing that farm families don’t take 
as many vacations as they should, those 
in charge of the program are arranging 
for entertainment features during the 
week, On Wednesday afternoon fhe an- 
nual Farmers’ Week picnic will bé held. 

For those who want to bring their own 
tents and camp on the campus, water, 
lights, toilet facilities and camping space 
will be provided. The University dormi- 
tories and mess hall will be available for 
those who wish to take advantage of them 
during the week. 

Information and reservations can be ob- 
tained by writing to the Agricultural Ex- 


_tension Division, Gainesville, Fla. 


J. FRANCIS COOPER. 


The Progressive Farmer 


‘AF ew Beeves, Some Good Steak—Extra Cash 
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Adventurers at 


. ROUGH AND TUMBLE 


By FRANCIS FLOOD 
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LTHOUGH there were some in 

Lagos who laughed behind our backs 
at the idea Jim and I had of crossing 
Africa on motorcycles, there were many 
left who felt differently about it—and 
they laughed freely to our faces. Thére 
were reasons too, such as they were. See 
if you think them important enough to 
consider. 

The trip had never been done before 
by motorcycle. There were some 4,000 
miles of untamed jungle and desert wil- 
derness to be crossed, right through 
the black heart of Africa itself. There 
were the bridgeless rivers of the west 
African jungle, the desert sands of the 
Sahara, the rough plateaus from the 
Niger to the Nile valleys—and all within 
easy sizzling range of the equator. 

In addition to the famous Four Horse- 
men of the Afritropics—Fever, Sun, 
Drink, and Death—with which we had 
been threatened even in the cities of the 
coast, we were now to encounter a whole 
new troop of horsemen that’ would make 
the original Four look like President 
Coolidge’s oatless exerciser. 

On the coast, we knew that if we didn’t 
wear our cork helmets every minute. in 
the sun the deadly rays would strike us 
down—and perhaps even if we did—but 
motorcycling over the blistering sands of 
the Sahara we must also wear a red cloth 
inside the helmet and hanging down be- 
hind, besides colored goggles, and a sun 
proof spine pad buttoned to the backs of 
our bush shirts. We had taken our five 
grains of quinine every single day to 
guard against malaria, and had, so far, 
escaped yellow fever, blackwater fever, 
and dysentery, but now we were to enter 
territory where thousands die annually 
of pneumonic fever, meningitis, small pox 
and leprosy. These were the insidious 
dangers of disease in a country where 
the infant mortality rate is 80 per cent— 
and every adult dies sooner or later. 

Of the visible, but equally important 
dangers to be considered there were: (1) 
ticks, jiggers and mosquitoes on the 
coast, but inland we would also find the 
tsetse fly, poisonous snakes, and wild 
beasts. (2) Even in Lagos all water is 
boiled before drinking, but in the desert 
we would be lucky to find water to boil. 
(3) In the seacoast cities there were the 
deadly trinity, wine, women and song, and 
in the bush we would find them just as 
bad. (4) There were the murderous Bed- 
ouins and Tuaregs of the desert and (5) 
the probability of getting lost in the 
trackless sand, and (6) the fact that gaso- 
line stations and repair shops are a thou- 
sand miles apart. It was most interest-* 
ing. 





Y November 10, we had two motor- 
cycles and side cars and I had al- 

Most learned to drive. I didn’t admit it 
fo our skeptical friends in Lagos, but I 

f never had hold of a motorcycle be- 
fore in my life until I started out to drive 
this one across Africa. Personally, I con- 

; sider this something to boast about, espec- 
‘ually if we happen to get across (we're not 
half way yet), but Jim says I had it easi- 
& than learning at home. There I’d have 
» had-to stay in the road, and here I’ve had 
| Matdly any roads to stay in. There, if 
114 broken up a machine it would have 
my own fault, while here the fact 
that I broke a rear axle, three side car 
| "tings, six spokes, and a part of the 
) Main frame is due to the roads and not 
| My driving. In fact, he says that even 
h I’ve manhandled the old bus over 
thousand miles of bush trial, I don’t 
“know how to drive a motorcycle yet, and 


, Mever will. Well, I’ve three thousand miles 

“More ahead of me, Deo volente, and so 
ybe I'll learn yet. 

Tve always considered it proper for my 

m® to boast that she first learned to 


ma 





cs 


drive a car right in the heart of the 
Rocky Mountains on a steep, rutty, one- 
way roadin Yellowstone Park. We were 
on our wedding trip. I had been attacked 
that morning by a big black bear, and 
my right leg completely paralyzed, making 
it difficult for me to drive our old jitney, 
Oscar II. My wife didn’t know one pedal 
from the other. but she learned then and 
there and drove old Oscar over the Con- 
tinental Divide, her first morning behind 
the wheel. 

I’ve always envied her that achieve- 
ment, but now she can boast—and I hope 
she will—that the first time her husband 
ever tackled a motorcycle he drove it 
across equatorial Africa from the Atlan- 
tic to the Red Sea. I shall see that she 
doesn’t forget it. 

We named the two machines “Rough” 
and “Tumble” and Jim painted the names 
in bold, big letters across the side car 
doors. At first, we called them “Chills” 
and “Fever,” and “Try” and “Do it” 
were considered—as well as “Heads” and 
“Tails,” because the whole stunt was 
something of a gamble—but it has been 
rough and tumble aplenty so far. I ride 
‘Rough” ahead and Jim “Tumbles” along 
behind, eating my dust and picking up the 
bolts and nuts and pieces of broken 
springs and mechanical oddments and 
general gadgets that forever seem to be 
jolting off our motorcycles. 


HESE are English-made machines, 

selected for two good reasons: There 
were no American motorcycles in stock 
in Lagos when we bought ours, and, 
second, I don’t believe we'd have bought 
them if there were. The English motor- 
cycles, like the European automobiles, are 
built on a lighter basis than we make 
them and are very sturdy for their 
weight. A heavy, comfortable, substan- 
tial American machine is undoubtedly 


much better for many purposes, but we 
needed a rig that would not only go al- 
most anywhere under its own power, but 
be light enough to push, or carry if nec- 
essary, where it couldn't climb by itself. 
Ours are rated at 4.9 horsepower under 
the English system and this is equivalent 
to less than four horsepower under our 
system of reckoning. They are simply 
little, single-cylinder machines, weighing 
only 250 pounds each and yet they have 
each pulled a side car loaded to the gun- 
wales, besides ourselves, and 150 pounds 
of gasoline on the luggage carried behind 
the driver. 


We knew it would be necessary to carry 
all our gasoline and oil for a thousand- 
mile jump across the desert and we want- 
ed to find out first, whether we could 
or not. So we left Lagos with each bike 
carrying two cases of gasoline, or four 
five-gallon cans, and now, at the end of 
the railroad, after a trifle more than a 
thousand miles of crashing through the 
west Africa bush we still have a little 
of the original supply left in our tanks. 
We can now start on our thousand mile 
jump across the desert with another equat 
supply and feel fairly sure that we'll 
reach semi-civilization on the other side. 


In addition to our gasoline: supply we 
left Lagos with six gallons of oil, a half- 
dozen canteens of water, eighty pounds of 
motion picture and still picture equip- 
ment, a pole and canvas bed which we 
made ourselves, our blankets, tarpaulin 
and mosquito net, cooking and eating 
tackle, two big .45 revolvers and a high- 
powered big game rifle and ammunition, 
carbide for our headlights, 75 pounds of 
spare parts and tools including every- 
thing from a hack saw to a soldering 
torch—all of which we've had occasion to 
use already—and a few clothes and Jim’s 
eternal and infernal banjo. 


S FOR clothes we bought a bush 

shirt and a pair of shorts each, with 
one “spare” outfit between “us. I always 
wear the spare while my regulars are 
washed—and Jim says he is going to 
wear it when he has his washed. When 
our spare is worn out if we want to change 
clothes we'll simply have to change with 
each other—if we’ve anything left. 


Market Facts for Farmers 
Do You Understand Market Reports? 
By J. WILLIAM FIROR 


“J SEE from the market report as pub- 
lished in the paper, that the peach 
growers are getting a fine price for their 
peaches,” remarked a 
friend. Let us look 
at the report he read. 
It was as follows :— 
“Haulings light. Very 
light wire inquiry. De- 
mand poor for small 
stock. Market very 
dull. Carloads f. o. b. 
usual terms—very few 
sales sixes, Early Rose, 
U. S. No. 1, medium to 
large sizes, $2.75; small 
sizes $2.25. Many con- 
signed.” 

What my friend saw was the one price 
—$2.75. Certainly if peaches can be sold 
f. o. b. shipping points in Georgia or any 
other Southern State at $2.75 a crate con- 
taining six gallon baskets, then the peach 
growers are getting fine prices. 


But let us analyze the report. This re- 
port was giving the conditions prevailing 
at shipping points in Georgia. It said, 
“very light wire inquiry,” meaning, that 
those dealers in New York, Chicago, and 
other large cities for quotations were 
indifferent about getting peaches. Likely 
they were feeling uncertain as to the de- 
mand. They were waiting to see what 
was coming. 

Then the report said, “Demand poor 
for small stock, market very dull.” Just 
eight words with a book full of meaning. 
“Demand” means that quantity that pros- 
pective buyers are ready to'take at a 
price. Further along in the report the 
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J. W. FIROR 





price stated for small peaches was $2.25 
per crate. But the demand was -poor. 
Very few were willing to buy small 
peaches, therefore the price meant very 
little as actual sales were concerned. It 
was given because the few cars sold were 
bringing this price. It may be that even 
these-cars were sold several days before 
they were loaded when the market was 
strong and the price for the day of this 
report meant great uncertainty. 


A part of these eight words said, 
“Market very dull.” These three words 
mean very light trading, uncértainty, 
possible depression to follow, although 
there may not be any change in prices. 
Still further this report said “few sales” 
and “many consigned.” All in all this 
particular report indicated anything but 
good prices. Those few who sold were 
getting good prices but it was very diffi- 
cult to sell. Consignments, representing 
most of that day’s movements, are haz- 
ardous at the best. 


We give another report to show the 


contrast. This is the government daily 
report on watermelons. It reads as fol- 
lows :— 


“Heavy wire inquiry, demand exceeds sup- 
plies, market strong. Carload, cash track, 
bulk per car, Tom Watsons, 4 tiers, 30-32 Ib. 
ave. $550-$575, few higher; 28 Ib. average $450- 
$475, few higher; 26 Ib. ave. $350-$400; 24 Ib. 
ave. $275-$300; 22 Ib. ave. $250-$275; 5 tiers, 
18-20 Ib. ave. $200.” 


Fortunately farmers and others, in this 
day and time, can get the reports for 
the markets on which they sell. Read 
them with understanding. 


The question of “shorts” caused a brief 
mental struggle; they looked almost in- 
decent in their brevity, little khaki pan- 
ties like basketball trunks, reaching hard- 
ly to the knees. But in spite of sunburn 
and bow legs we adopted them as the cus- 
tomary bush trekker’s outfit. Our legs 
reddened fiercely at first, either from 
shame or the sun, but now they look like 
a pair of elephant trunks—and they’re not 
white elephants either. A bush shirt is 
simply a rough heavy shirt with a double 
back and red-lined spine pad buttoned on 
behind for protection against the sun. 

Thus equipped we set off on the after- 
noon of November 10 for our trans-Afri- 
can trip and made 65° miles to the home 
of our American missionary friend in 
Abeokuta that evening, he who first sug- 
gested the idea. It struck me as a very 
rough road, good only for the liver per- 


‘haps, but Jim, old “Bad Roads” Jim, 


growled something about, “If the roads 
are as good as this all the way to the 
Nile River, there’s no use of our making 
the trip.” 

They weren’t. And something about our 
rough going through the first stage of our 
journey will be described next w 
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| OLD TIMES IN THE SOUTH | 
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“F bd ” 

arming 

iH ipoig LAND was cleared by grubbing 
the underbrush and girdling the trees 

with the axe or fire and leaving them to 

stand. The limbs, bark, and trash from 

these trees kept the land loose and fresh 

for years. 

Piling the trees constituted the log- 
rollings so famous in the South. In 
reality the logs were carried, not rolled. 
They were carried on sticks, called hand- 
spikes, about four feet long. The spikes 
were placed under the log and a man 
stood at each end. At a signal from the 
foreman, all rose and moved slowly for- 
ward. The rule was to stand close to the 
log, shoulders well back, and make short 
steps. The men were matched according 
to age and strength. 


Oxen eventually took the place of the 
log rolling and it was much quicker. 
A good team of oxen could do the work 
of a dozen men. 

The old worm zigzag fence was bui!t 
of 10-foot rails cut from the clearing. 
The openings were slip gaps, draw bars, 
and pole gates. The standard gate was 
pig tight, bull strong, and horse high. 

The first plowing was done with a 
jumping colter or cutter. This plow cut 
all the small roots and jumped the big 
ones. Hence its name. Land cut, cross 
cut, and harrowed was ready for plant- 
ing. The rest of the plowing was done 
with the bull-tongue plow and one horse. 


Everything was grown that went on 
the table except salt and coffee. During 
the war we furnished these. We dug up 
our smokehouses, dripped the dirt in ash 
hoppers and boiled it down, and made our 
own salt. It was brown but answered 
the purpose. We made coffee from rye, 
crisp potatoes, etc., and sugar from the 
sap of the maple tree, and supplemented 
it with honey and sorghum. 

Biscuit bread was a little scarce. My 
grandfather harvested his first wheat crop 
with a reap hook, threshed it with a pole, 
and fanned the chaff off with a sheet. 

My father cut his first crop with a 
scythe blade, piled it on a big flat rock, 
tramped it out with horses, cleaned it 
with a fanning-mill, ground it on a corn 
mill, and sifted it through a sieve. But 
with the advent of the reaper and thresher 
biscuit became plentiful. 

We made our own farming tools, plows, 
hoes, axes, carts, wagons, etc. My father 
served an apprenticeship at the black- 
smith’s trade and was a master of the art. 
I have seen him heat his nail rod and 
make three horseshoe nails before it 
was cool. J. F. ALSUP. 


Raa 


EVER use a hot iron or hot water 
on silk stockings. 




















































































| THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR | 





ONDAY, July 23.—It is a good plan 
not to let the clothes get very dirty 
before washing them—and don’t forget 
that use wears them out more than care- 
ful laundering does. 
Tuesday, July 24. 
Warm weather 
meals are made more 
appetizing by serving 
some cold dishes at 
each meal, by using 
crisp, fresh, uncook- 
ed vegetables and 
plenty of fresh 
fruits, by using little 
fat in cooking, and 
by providing cool drinks made from fruit 
juices. 

Wednesday, July 25.—About the easiest 
way to peel onions is to hold them under 
water with a fork and cut off the top and 
bottom of each; then the outer skins will 
come off easily. 

Thursday, July 26.—Sometimes we for- 
get to tell the little children not to push 
their spoons too far into their mouths, 
and not to carry them to their mouths 
with the point of the spoon toward the 
lips. It is easier to teach them the cor- 
rect way while they are little than to wait 
until they form a habit of doing it the 
wrong way. 

Friday, July 27—One scheme for mak- 
ing blue eyes look bluer is to wear a cos- 
tume of soft grey blue. Red or deep rose 
adds attractiveness to brown eyes. 

Saturday, July 28—Why not be selfish 
for this afternoon and take an interesting 
book, hunt a cool, solitary place, and read 
and rest and think? 

Sunday, July 29.—The satisfaction of 
today should not deaden our energies for 
tomorrow, but rather should inspire us to 
go ahead, to climb some higher peak. 





MRS. W. N. HUTT 





| PAY DAY ON THE FARM | 
Plan Now for the Fair 


F YOU are a woman and want to 

make some money, get a start at the 
nearby fairs. I know, for I have tried it 
and the places I tried it were among the 
least profitable too. 


The space at a small fair should cost 
$5. To much more than pay expenses of 
a small fair, take a barrel of sweet cider 
along and have a high sign to advertise 
the nectar and see how quickly you will 
collect that $5 at 10 cents a glass. Do 
not, however, have the cider over 24 
hours old, for it will work in warm 
weather very quickly. If you can com- 
mandeer the services of a grown boy or 
man, take a cider press along with you on 
the truck and have some cider made in 
plain sight. You may have equipment for 
using the power of the truck to grind the 
cider. If so, you will be lucky and should 
attend as many fairs as do not coincide. 
Be sure to use fall apples for the cider, 
though, for the usual cider apples will 
produce a green, sour bad tasting drink 
that will stop all trade. 

Serve the cider from mugs, for the 
handles permit of easy and quick rinsing 
and the dirty hands of the promiscuous 
crowd will not handle the sides of the 
mugs as they woulc of glasses and they 
will not get smeary. 

Coffee, tea, and cocoa cannot be ob- 
tained except at the regular dinner tent, 
so it will be profitable to have equipment 
for those drinks. 

Old-fashioned foods, like turnovers, big 
doughnuts, . various kinds of cupcakes, 
homemade buns with raisins in them, and 
sandwiches to sell in paper bags for 5 
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and 10 cents each are the only things to 
bother with in this line. Raw eggs to put 
in the cider, boiled eggs, and pickles are 
good additions to the food line. Grapes 
in baskets will sell in large quantities as 
many people will take them home. Mel- 
ons, if you are fortunate enough to have 
them, will sell and plums will also, while 
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MAKING THE CLOSET -ORDERLY 


apples and tomatoes go in_ smaller 
amounts. Choice canned fruits, like cher- 
ries, plums, peaches, and jams and jellies 
sell well but glass-canned goods are hard 
to transport and I do not find it worth 
while to risk the disposing of much of 
them. 








The Progressive Farm Woman 


MRS.W.N.HUTT, EDITOR 








The proceeds of a fair stand depend a 
good deal on the location. If it is close 
to the leading attractions—a booth with 
trained animals attached to it, a prize 
shooting gallery or bowling alley—it will 
be in the midst of the crowd. Do not 
have it at the rear end of the midway. 

I made the mistake at first of selling 
cider for 5 cents a glass. This does not 
pay and the regular price of sweet cider 
at a drug store is 10 cents. It costs money 
in time and work to cater to people at a 
special occasion, time besides the day 
spent, so a profit must be planned to pay 
for 4 or 5 days’ work besides the time 
used in growing and canning and cook- 
ing. One has to hire some help for pre- 
paration besides. 

If there is something going on in the 
evening, as there usually is at the small 
fairs, one can take in a good deal of 
money for food and drinks at that time, 
which will clean up most of the left over 
stuff from the day time stock. Milk, tea 
and coffee, besides cider should be ‘in 
good supply both day and evening. Hot 
dogs are very popular and though there 
will be other stands selling them, it is 
best to have them to accompany the sand- 
wiches. Whatever the filling of the sand- 
wiches, do not be stingy with it. A but- 
terless almost-no-meat sandwich is soon 
advertised as well as a good one. It isn’t 
very good business to have a bunch of 
people bawl out the sandwich filling in 
front of your booth before the crowd. 
Freshly filled sandwiches appear to have 
more filling than those that have stood 
quite a while, so it is a good idea to have 
loaves of bread all sliced and tied up 
from which to fill the sandwiches to order 
or to replenish a depleted stock when the 
crowd is, by spells, interested in some- 
thing particular. 


Chopped meat with salad dressing, 
chopped butter-cheese-hard boiled egg in 








PATTERN DEPARTMENT 
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3321—A Dress of Simplicity.—The pattern 
comes in sizes 16, 18 years, 36, 38, 40, 
and 42 inches bust measure. Size 3% 
requires 3% yards of 40-inch material 
with % yard of %-inch contrasting 
material. A very good model for 
someone who requires straight lines. 
Most any kind of figured material 
can be used in this dress. Especially 
good is linen, gingham, pique, silk 
crepe de chine, and foulards, 

3445—Just Cut It Out!—The pattern comes 
in sizes small, medium, and» large. 
The medium size requires 144 yards 
of 36-inch material with 6 yards of 








binding. The kind of an apron one 
likes to wear to fix Sunday night 
supper or to stir up some cup cakes 
for tea. 

3453—A Dress-up Dress. — The pattern 
comes in sizes 14, 16, 18 years, 36, 
38, 40, and 42 inches bust measure. 
Size 3% requires 3% yards of 40-inch 
material with % yard of 3%-inch 
contrasting material. The flare on 
the skirt is especially good and 
makes the dress just the kind you 
can wear on any occasion. For the 
material use figured silk or voile. 
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equal quantities, peanut butter and home. _ 


made jam make satisfactory and profit-” 


able 10-cent sandwiches, while some peo-" 
ple will gladly pay 35 cents for a big 


sandwich filled with home roasted slices 
of chicken. Cold tongue with an accom. © 


panying small pickle will also appeal to — 


the customer with a well filled pocket.* 


If you are a camera expert, be sure to 
take it along and get a lot of good pic-. 
tures of animals and oddities that wil] 
sell well to papers and magazines. , 

ADDIE FOLSOM. 


FOR LUNCHEON NAPKINS 


Embroidery or applique fruit designs re 


just the thing for napkins and corners of t 
luncheon cloth. The ore above are 
ready to be transferred. he embroidery ig 
done in buttonhole and outline stitch. 


CLUB GIRLS LIKE ORDERLY| 
CLOSETS | 


HE girl in the illustration is a mem- 
ber of one of the 4-H clubs in room 
improvement directed by the United 
States Department of Agriculture and the 
various agricultural colleges. She has 
made certain changes in her room at the 
suggestion of the club agent, including 
the rearrangement of her clothes closet. 
Freshly painted woodwork and furniture, 
a revarnished floor and new covers for 
her bed and other pieces of furniture. 
were also a part of the improvement she 
effected. In the closet, which she wanted 
to make orderly and attractive, she put a 
lengthwise pole made of an old broom- 
stick and provided as many clothes hang- 
ers as she needed, to economize space and 
keep her garments fresh and unwrinkled. 
Having the closet arranged so that it 
was just as easy to put things away as to 
throw them on the bed or a chair was 4 
direct help in curing this girl of some 
untidy habits she had developed. ~ Many 
mothers have doubtless found it difficult 
to train their daughters to be neat at 
home and perhaps the reason is a lack of 
suitable ways of keeping order, such.as @ 
clothes closet like this. 

During the warm months when there 
are several dresses in the wash for each 
girl or woman in the family and a great 
many for the little tots who wear cotton 
rompers or bloomer dresses entirely, it 1 
a good plan to keep a supply of hangers 
downstairs near the ironing board. As 











each garment is pressed it can be put Of ~ 


a hanger and hung up until it is dry and 
well aired. This is a much better way 
than piling freshly ironed ‘clothes on top” 
of each other on a table or a chair. 





[ MRS. FITZGERALD'S RECIPES| 


f iver following recipes by Mrs. Maty ‘ 





S. Fitzgerald, Smith County, Texas 





were prize winners at the Dallas State 2 


Fair and Waco Cotton Palace in 1926. 


Tomato Catsup.—For catsup, the first requis 
ite is that the tomatoes be red-ripe but oa 
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SM@akes a relish very similar in anpearance 


wily 21, 1928 iia 


color of your product. 


late. 
include the red sweet pepper. 


tematoes before cooking. 
half. 


pulp as pos sible. 


use the following: 2 tablespoons salt, 1 level 
teaspoon each of whole cloves, allspice, pep- 
per and cinnamon, 2 small red peppers, sliced 
and seeds removed, 1 cup sugar (or more if 
desired), 1 tablespoon powdered mustard. 

After putting tomatoes through the sieve, 


add other 


ingredients and 


To be overripe will cause fermentation; and 
to use underripe ones will spoil the taste and 
Small ones and those 
of uneven size or irregular shapes may be 
used. Tie your spices in a small cheesecloth 
bag, and remove from the mixture before 
sealing. This will prevent discoloration and 
give you a product of such a brilliant color 
as to delight the eye as well as tickle the 
It is preferable to use whole spices, 
rather than ground, save that this does not 
Remove the 
seed from these, chop very fine and add 1 
cup of this chopped pepper and 2 medium 
sized onions, also chopped fine, to 1 gallon of 
Cut tomatoes in 
Cook thoroughly, and run through a 
sieve or fruit press, saving as much of the 
For each gallon of pulp 


spice bag. Do 


and quite as good in flavor as the one you 
buy in the stores at a fancy price—one of a 
famous brand. . It is delicious on meats and 
keeps well. 


Peach Jelly—This is considered by many 
one of the most difficult jellies because of 
the small amount of acid in the fruit, but was 
one of the \prettiest items in my exhibit and 
also one of the best, winning a blue ribbon. 
I had no trouble getting it to jell. I was 
making preserves of white cling peaches that 
had a red blush and red stones. I used 
these peelings and the stones for the jelly 
—using barely enough water to cover them. 
Simmer briskly about 10 minutes, or until 
the juice is a bright red color. Strain and 
to each 3 cups of juice allow 6% cups of 
sugar, 2 cups of pectin, juice of “% lemon, 
strained. Boil juice and sugar 2 minutes. 
Add pectin, stirring constantly, bring to a 
full brisk boil again, boil 2 minutes; remove 
and let stand 1 minute. Skim’ and pour into 
glasses. Seal with hot paraffine at once. 
Re-paraffine when cold. Makes a beautiful 
ruby colored product, of delightful flavor 
and firm texture. 





SOME OF THE COMPLETED BASKETS AND TRAYS MADE BY GIRLS AND WOMEN 
OF NORTHAMPTON COUNTY, N. C., AND EXHIBITED AT THE FAIR 


not add vinegar. Cook about an hour and a 
half or until nearly thick enough. Stir often 
and cook slowly to prevent scorching. Last- 
ly, add vinegar and cook until desired thick- 
ness. Pour into sterilized, hot bottles, seal 
quickly and store in a dark place. Dip corks 
in hot paraffine if ordinary bottles and corks 
are used. Dip second time when cold to in- 
gure against any leaks or air bubbles. 

Chili Sauce.—This delightful relish is so 
easily made and may be used in so many 
different tasty dishes, that every. pantry 
should have a goodly supply. 

As in catsup, the small or uneven tomatoes 
may be used as successfully here, the only 
requisites being that they be red-ripe and 
perfectly sound. 

To 1 gallon of chopped ripe tomatoes add 
% cup chopped white onions, % cup chopped 
Sweet red peppers, % cup chopped green pep- 
per, 44 cup brown sugar (more of desired), 2 
tablespoons ginger, 1 tablespoon cinnamon, 1 
tablespoon mustard, 1 grated nutmeg, 5 ta- 
blespoons salt, % teaspoon cayenne pepper. 
Skin and chop the tomatoes and peel and 
chop the onions very fine. Chop pepper fine. 
Boil all the ingredients save the vinegar 
slowly for about 2 hours, stirring frequently. 
Add vinegar and boil slowly for about an 
hour. Stir frequently. Seal hot in sterile 
Jats or bottles. If bottles are used, dip stop- 
Per into melted paraffine. Dip again when 
@old. Store in cool dark place. Porcelain 
vessels are preferable for cooking. 

Green Tomato Relish.—One-half peck green 
tomatoes, 1 head of cabbage, % dozen cu- 
Cumbers, % dozen onions, % dozen green 
Sweet peppers, % dozen red sweet peppers, 
1-16 pound black mustard seed, 1-16 pound 
white mustard seed, % ounce celery seed, 
% cup grated horseradish, 1 cup brown su- 
Sar (or more if desired), %4 teaspoon each of 
cinnamon and allspice, 1 quart best vinegar. 

mM onions, remove seed from peppers and 
tun all ingredients through the meat chopper, 
Using largest size disk. Sprinkle over and 
through the mixture % pint of salt. Let stand 
mM jar or porcelain vessel overnight. In the 


Morning drain through colander or flour sack, 


Squeezing as much juice out as possible. 

X with it the spices, sugar and vinegar, 
and cook slowly in porcelain kettle or stone 
Jar, about 1% hours after boiling begins. Stir 
Scasionally to prevent sticking. Add more 
Sugar, if desired, or omit cucumbers. This 





Mayhaw Jelly.—Texas, Louisiana, Alabama, 
and many other Southern localities have a 
wild shrub known as “Mayhaws” flourishing 
in marshy regions, the fruits of which make 
beautiful and delicious jelly. It is somewhat 
difficult to jell, but this recipe will give in- 
fallible results if followed closely. 


To 2,quarts or 2 pounds ripe Mayhaws add 
about 3 cups of water. Simmer in covered 
boiler about 10 minutes. Crush fruit with 
masher or wooden spoon and boil about 5 
minutes longer in covered pan. Pour into 
jelly bag and press juice out. To 4 cups (or 
2 pounds) juice add 6 cups (2% pounds) su- 
gar, % cup pectin (juice of 1 lemon strained 
improves it). Measure sugar and juice into 
large flat pan, stir and bring to a full boil. 
Add pectin, stirring constantly, and again 
bring to a full brisk boil and boil for 1 min- 


ute. Remove from fire and let stand 1 min- 
ute, skim and pour quickly into glasses. 
Cover at once with hot paraffine. Recover 


with paraffine when cold. 


PEACH DESSERTS 


t 4 


EACH SHERBET.—One cup peach pulp, 

2 cups water, % cup sugar, 4% cup lemon 
juice, 1 cup milk. Mix the lemon juice and 
sugar and let stand for W minutes. Slowly 
add the peach pulp, water, and milk. Mix 
well and pour into a well sterilized freezer. 
Freeze until very stiff. 


Peach Ice 














Cream.—Seven peaches, 1 cup 





powdered sugar, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 3 
egg whites, 1 cup whipped cream. Press 
peaches through a sieve. Add powdered su- 
gar and lemon juice and chill. Then fold in 
stiffly beaten egg whites and freeze slowly. 
When mixture begins to congeal add whip- 
ped cream and finish freezing. 


Frozen Peach Pudding.—Three cups milk, 1 
cup macaroons, 1 cup sugar, 2 cups crushed 
peaches, pinch of salt, 4 tablespoons corn- 
starch. Put the milk on to heat. When hot 
add the cornstarch, which has been mixed 
with a little cold milk. Cook for 10 minutes. 
When cold add sugar and salt. Add the 
crushed macaroons and mashed peaches, Pour 
into freezer and freeze. 


Frozen Peaches.—One quart mashed peaches, 
1 teaspoon lemon juice, 1 cup water, 1% cups 


sugar, % téaspoon salt. The peaches must 
be very. ripe. Peel and press through a col- 
ander. Boil the sugar, salt and water to- 


gether for 3 minutes. When cold add the 
peaches and lemon juice and freeze. 
Peach Mousse.—One teaspoon gelatine, 2 
tablespoons cold water, 1 banana, 1 pint 
peaches, % cup peach juice, 4 cup orange 
marmalade, powdered sugar, 1 cup heavy 
cream. Soak gelatine in cold water 5 min- 
utes and dissolve over boiling water. Rub 
the banana and peaches through a coarse 
sieve. Add peach juice, marmalade and gela- 
tine. Sweeten to taste, fold into stiffly 
beaten cream and freeze. Garnish with pieces 
of peach and whipped cream. 


Peach Parfait.—One pint crushed peaches, 
1 cup sugar, 1% pints whipped cream. Mix 
and pack in a mold, cover securely and set in 
ice and salt for 4 hours. 


Peach Charlotte.—Two tablespoons gelatine, 
¥% cup cold water, juice of % lemon, 1 pint 
crushed peaches, 1 tablespoon lemon juice, 
1 pint heavy cream, 1 dozen lady fingers. 
Soak the gelatine in cold water for 5 min- 
utes. Dissolve over boiling water and mix 
in peach pulp, adding % cup cold water. 
Stand in bowl of ice water until it begins to 
thicken} Whip the cream and fold into the 
mixture. Line a mold with split lady fingers, 
pour in the mixture and set in ice box to 
chill. 


Peach Betty.—Two cups fine breadcrumbs, 
3 cups stewed sweetened peaches, 3 table- 
spoons butter. Melt the butter and add the 
crumbs, stirring until they have absorbed 
it all. Grease a pudding dish, put a layer 
of the buttered crumbs in the bottom, then 
a layer of peaches and so on, till the ingre- 
dients are used. Have crumbs for the top 
layer and dot with butter. Bake in a mod- 
erate oven about 4 hour. 


Peach Moonshime.—Beat up the whites of 
6 eggs to a stiff froth, add gradually 12 ta- 
blespoons powdered sugar and beat again 
for 15 minutes. Then add 3 large, ripe peaches 
peeled and diced, and % teaspoon almond ex- 
tract (vanilla may be used). Fill dishes three- 
fourths full with the mixture, chill and just 
before serving fill them with whipped cream 
and top with half a peach. 





| PATTERNS AND FASHIONS | 


t j 
RICE of each pattern, 2 cents. Two pat- 
P ‘terns ordered at one time, 30 cents; 
stamps or coin (coin preferred). Write 
your name and address plainly on your order 
sheet, being sure to state number and size 
of pattern wanted. 

Our Summer Fashion Magazine, just off the 
press, is the most interesting issue we have 
ever published. Styles for women, the miss, 
and the kiddies and valuable articles about 
vacation trips and what the stout and the 
short woman should wear. Send today 15 
cents for your copy. Address Fashion De- 
partment, The Progressive Farmer. 








[ JELLY-MAKING HELPS __| 


HEN fruits are listed as follows 

there is no end of variety in 
perfect jellies which may be had from 
a pantry well supplied with fruit juices. 
For perfect jellies :— 

Add pectin to these fruits: strawber- 
ries, cherries, ripe grapes, ripe berries, 
pineapple, apricot. Add acid to these: 
sweet apple, quince. Add pectin and acid 
to these: peach, pear, elderberry. 





TABLE OF PROPORTIONS AND COMBINATIONS 


Fruit Juice 
SI, RE in dis cc tnrs'b bab cea cecciens 
SA UE Snahcsedaccsteeeescdssh 
UMC NSCRES, TIDE» oii 5k isis vcde accuse 
Blackberry, ripe and unripe......... 
RE eer eee 
(boiled extraction) 


1 qt. 


Other Juices Combined 


1 qt. with 1 pt. plum 
1 qt. with | pt. (green) grape 
1 qt. with l cup plum 


with 1 cup plum 


Liquid and 
Sugar Flavor 

1:% Apple 

1:% apple, tart 

1:% apple, tart 

1:1 blackberry 

1:% blackberry tart 
1:1 plum 


GUE, DUG 66 ia Soke csc ccdsvebeccdddee 1 qt. with 1 cup plum 1:% grape, tart 
(grapejuice extraction) 

QE, MND ise ie bch sen ndécen . 1 qt. with 1 cup sweet apple 1:34 grape 
(grapejuice extraction) 

Grape, ripe and unripe....... Sesteges 1:% grape, sharp 
(boiled txtraction) 

Pium, 3 extractions, boiled.......... 1:1 plum 


McLennan County, Texas. 





INEZ A, JORDAN. 








| OUR WEEKLY SERMON 


By REV. J. W. HOLLAND, D. D. 








Encouragement 


OMING down in an elevator run by 
a very old man, I noted the great 
care with which he came to each landing. 
I said to him, “You are a careful 
driver.” He revived 
enough to smile, and 
replied, “Thank 
you for your kind 
words. The machin- 
ery is in bad repair, 
and I get blamed by 
most people for go- 
ing so slow.” 
How many people, 
especially old people, 
get blamed for what 





J. W. HOLLAND 


they cannot help! 

Fault-finders never find anything right. 

I have been exposed to small-pox, diph- 
theria, and scarlet fever, and did not take 
any of them, but I am never exposed to a 
chronic fault-finder without catching 
something that makes me a little less 
happy and useful. 
* The fault-finder is in every church, so- 
ciety, club, community. He is also to be 
found in too many homes. If I could 
stop the mouths of all fault-finders, the 
world would break forth into song, and 
half the physicians would soon be doing 
something else. 

A little boy, set at some unpleasant task 
for disobeying his mother, said, “Mother, 
why don’t you encourage me a little?” 

That little boy was expressing a genu- 
ine, and universal human hunger. 


The smouldering fires of accomplish- 
ment need the winds of appreciation ta 
make them burn brightly. 


Take up the New Testament, and read 
how Jesus of Nazareth appreciated the 
good others were trying to do. He tried 
to fortify his disciples against hard times 
to come, by saying, “I will pray for you 
that your faith fail not.” 

You well remember how a woman 
came to anoint his head and feet as he 
sat at a supper. Some began to find fault 
with her, but Jesus said, “Let her alone, 
she hath wrought a good work.” 


If an angel with a psychical X-ray ma- 
chine could photograph our souls, the 
film would show, in too many cases— 
“His appreciator is rusty through disuse 
his complimentor has slipped into aeu- 
tral; his fault-finder has fatty enlarge- 
ment.” 

Are we ever so like God as when we 
are helping others to become their best 
selves, and do their best work? I like 
these lines from Strickland Gillilan :— 
“It wasn’t money you gave the chap 

When you found him down and out— 

’Twas the faith you restored when you bet- 


tered his hap, 
That had filled him with bitter doubt.” 
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AUNT HET | 
By R. QUILLEN—peprright, 1928, by. | 











“Tf it’s a rainy day an’ a woman wants 
to have a good cry, she can always get 
started by takin’ out her weddin’ things 
an’ lookin’ at ’em.” 


“I reckon ever’ woman has blue days 
when she plans what she'd buy if she 
had her husband’s life insurance.” 
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A VIEW OF THE SECOND 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

Folks who can’t see the bright side 
of life have a way of telling us that 
“Times are not what they used to be.” 

For my own part, I could very well 
reply with “I’m glad they’re not!” or 
something else stronger. 

I believe the best of the “good old 
days” are yet to come and I'll tell you 
why: You boys and girls of today are to 
be a part of the future. I have no pa- 
tience with those who are continually 
knocking our young folks. 

But you must be wondering just where 
we're going in this letter. Well, the 
truth is, we’ve already been. Where? To 
the Second National Four-H Club Camp 
held in Washington, D. C., June 20-26. 
Four days spent among these 4-H cham- 
pions made stronger our belief in the 
soundness, keen-mindedness, and bright 
outlook of those now growing up on the 
farm. 

It would be too long a story to try to 
tell you all that was done in the camp. 
Two boys and two girls from each of 
forty states were there with their leaders. 
Every Southern state was represented. 
The camp was located on the grounds of 
the Department of Agriculture, not far 
from the famous Washington Monument, 
and flanked on every side by buildings of 
some department of the government. 

A Full Day Every Day.—Each day 
of the camp there was a morning assem- 
bly followed by discussion groups in 
which club members from all over the 
country talked over and threshed out 
their common club problems. Then came 
visits to some important building or in- 
stitution or government experimental 
farm, games, and in the evenings the 
campfire. On Saturday night the entire 
group took part in a National 4-H Radio 
Program in which many club members 
all over the country took part in their 
own homes. Sunday afternoon a wreath 
was placed on the tomb of the Unknown 
Soldier. Of course, the trip would not 

have been complete without a visit to Mt. 
Vernon, the home of Washington. 


The “Big Thing.”—Today we like to 
talk of “big things.” Let me tell you 





AT THE TOMB OF WASHINGTON 
Representing the members of the Second 
National 4-H Club Camp, Grace Orne of Maine 
and Raymond Crabtree of Florida placed a 
wreath of flowers on Washington’s tomb. 


what seemed \to me the “big thing” of 
this National 4-H Club Camp. It was the 
complete normalness of every boy and 
‘girl there—and I remembered that each 
4-H clubber there represented thousands 
of 4-H clubbers back in his home state. 











NATIONAL 4-H CLUB CAMP 


A Message to 4-H Clubbers 


Impressions Gained from Second National Club Camp 


To have seen them at work or play to- 
gether you might have thought it was 
your own local club. Whether from the 
North, South, East, or West made no dif- 
ference. Successful 4-H club members 
are not freaks—they become successful 
by using diligently the tools with which 
God equipped them—Head, Heart, Hands, 
Health. And they are growing up, too, 
with a better understanding and friendly 
feeling toward the people of other com- 
munities and other sections of the coun- 
try. 

Of Especial Interest Was Mt. Vernon. 
—A visit to Mt. Vernon is a wonderfully 
inspiring trip for anyone but I came away 








ABRAHAM LINCOLN 
The Lincoln Memorial is said to be one of 
the finest pieces of architecture in the coun- 
try and next to Mt. Vernon, it was to us, the 
most impressive spot we visited in Washing- 
ton, 


believing that it holds more than the us- 
ual interest for the American farm boy 
or girl. Not only was Washington a 
great soldier and statesman; he was a 
real farmer who loved the fine things of 
country life. A visitor sees the giant trees 
planted by Washington’s own hands and 
by friends as mementoes of their visits, 
the beautiful flower garden carefully and 
skillfully laid out by Washington, and a 
whole set of volumes in the library on ag- 
riculture, and then learns that he success- 
fully managed an estate of 8,000 acres. It 
ought to make our boys and girls of to- 
day prouder of their farm heritage to 
know that George Washington, the 
“Father of His Country,” was himself a 
real farmer. 


Why I Believe in the Future—Now 
to give you at least one real reason why 
I said in the beginning that I’m glad 
“times are not what they used to be.” 
Four-H club work whieh this National 
Club Camp represented, and most of the 
other advantages which you. enjoy today 
—better schools, Smith-Hughes training 
in vocational agriculture. and home eco- 
nomics, scout work, a larger and broader 
association with the boys and girls of 
your own and other communities—none 
of these were available to the boys and 
girls of a generation ago. You are get- 
ting training and advantages that will fit 
you for building a better and a finer ru- 
ral life and I believe you are going to use 
them well. 

Yours for a greater rural citizenship, 

ALEXANDER NUNN, 

Editor, Young People’s Department. 
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The Progressive Far 








| THAT BOOSTER CONTEST | 





ALKING about hot races, just look 
at the standing of scouts in The Pro- 
gressive Farmer Booster Contest at the 
end of four weeks. Horace Lawson and 
Robley Poche are out in front now but 
it’s anybody’s race all are so close to- 
gether. Any one of the scouts in the list 
below may be carrying that first prize, a 
scout axe and scabbard, with him on his 
‘possum hunts next fall, or it may be 
some scout whose name has not yet reach- 
ed the booster roll. Here is the complete 
list through July 11:— 
Credits 
Horace F. Lawson, Hohenwald, Tenn... : 


Robley Poehe, Hymel, 
Tullman Wood, Poplar Branch, N. C. 2 


Roy H. Ladd, Henagar, Ala. ............ 2 
Ben Logan, Ariton, Ala. ................ 2 
M. E. Griffin, Kingsland, Ark. .......... 2 
Will W. Reese, Pittsburg, Ga. .......... 2 
Charles Wilburn, Artesia, Miss. ........ 2 


Standings of contestants will be pub- 
lished each week hereafter. And for the 
benefit of scouts who didn’t get started 
last month, we are printing again the 
rules and prizes to be awarded at the end 
of the contest. 

RULES _ 

Time.—Starts when you read this announce- 
ment; closes August 31, 1928, 

Who Is Eligible?—Every registered scout. 

Awards.—Winners will be selected as fol- 
lows: For each new member secured, a scout 
will receive two credits; for each new mem- 
ber who is also induced to obtain his Boy 
Scout Handbook at the same time he becomes 
a member, a credit of 1% points will be given; 
for each old member who is induced to get 
a copy of the Boy Scout Handbook, one 
credit will be given; for each local tribe or- 
ganized goes a credit of eight points. 


PRIZES 
First—A Scout Axe with Scabbard. 
Second—Official Boy Scout Belt with 
Buckle. 


Third—Chester A. Reed’s Bird Guide of 
“Land Birds East of the Rockies.” 


Also a surprise prize to every scout getting 
as many as 10 credits. 

Remember, The Progressive Farmer 
Tribe will gladly furnish you with all 
blanks and other material needed in the 
contest. Watch for the next report in the 
July 28 issue. 


| WATCH THE LIST GROW 


|B phd by day in every way, the Lone 
Scout rally and camp to be held in 
Birmingham, August 22-25, is getting 
closer and closer. Camp Andrews, Bir-° 
mingham’s widely known Boy Scout camp, 
is to be our headquarters. And what a 
time we’re going to have! 








an 


already planning on being there:— 

Curtis Carter, Scott, Ga., who writes: “I am 
planning to come to the rally in August. [I 
want to know all about it. I am a Lone 
Scout.” Curtis also expects to bring a boy 
10 years old with him. He’s going to start 
him along the good old scout trail early. 

Ellsworth Mobley, Armuchee, Ga, whom 
you heard from on the young folks’ page 
several weeks ago. 

Johnnie Arnold, Rt. 5, Covington, Ga., sends 
in his membership fee together with 50 cents 
for a Handbook and says, “I want to know 
about Camp Andrews which is included in the 
program. Please send full particulars.” 

Leon F. McGinnis, Springville, Ala., one 
of the hustling new scouts, asks for “par- 
ticulars about the Lone Scout rally held at 
Camp Andrews every August. Am going to 
try te organize a tribe here soon. We have 
several beautiful camp sites.” 

Palmer Long, Opelika, Ala., Rt. 5, having 
seen the news of the coming rally in The 
Progressive Farmer, asks for information 
about it and concludes with the statement 
that “I hope to attend.” 

George Davis, Ragland, Ala., who has never 
missed a rally since the first one was held 
years ago. 

“Bill” Dean, Hanceville, Ala., one of Ala- 
bama’s old reliables. 

Howard Hay, Friendship, Tenn., council 
chief of Region Five, who came 350 miles to 
last year’s gathering and liked it so well that 
he expects to be back-again this year bring- 
ing several new fellows with him. 


Watch the list grow. For further in- 
formation write The Progressive Farmer 
Tribe, Birmingham, Ala. 


| THE QUESTION BOX | 


Lone Scout Journalism 


“Will awards for printed contributions, 
be continued for Lone Scouts?” Yes, the 
contributor medals will be presented as 
heretofore to all Lone Scouts. The Gold 
Quill is awarded when the Lone Scout 
has earned 1,300. credit points by printed 
contributions. 








Are You in Council Territory? 

“Do Lone Scouts participate in scout 
council programs?” Lone Scouts will be 
invited into all of the participating pro- 
grams as represented by scout council 
camps, special, civic service activities, 
such as Anniversary Week and _ they 
should be assigned to duties and responsi- 
bilities that will make them fit in properly 
to the local council program. 


A Membership Badge for Lone Scouts 

“Will we get a badge or have colors be- 
fore we become Tepee Lodge scouts?” 
Yes, if you wish, you may order the Lone 
Scout membership badge from Boy Scout 








HAVE with the consent 
read and understand :— 


and my country, and to 


Progressive Farmer 


Address THE 





SCOUT APPLICATION BLANK 


following Oath of the Boy Scouts of America, which I have 


“On my honor I will do my best—(1) To do my duty to God 


other people at all times; (3) To keep myself physically strong; 
mentally awake, and morally straight.” 


Enclosed find fifty cents membership fee for one year’s membership 
as a Lone Scout, Boy Scouts of America, one year’s membership in The 
ribe of Lone Scouts, Boy Scouts of America. 
membership fee entitles me to the new engraved membership 
to one year’s subscription to THE LONE 
Lone Scout publication; to a copy of the new P. F. T. handbook, “Along 
the Lone Scout Trail”; and to all the privileges of the Bo 
(Membership is open to any white boy 12 years old or older.) 
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PROGRESSIVE FARMER TRIBE OF LONE SCOUTS 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA. } 
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of my parents or guardian, taken the 


obey the Scout Law; (2) To -help 


This 
certificate; 
UT, the National Official 


Scout or- 
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Here are some of the fellows who are © 
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uly 21, 1928 
"Supply Department, 2 Park Ave., New 


J York City, for 20 cents. 
The LSO Title 


“If L organise a tribe of five will you 


3 please tell me whether I can get the LSO 
| fitle?” Yes, if you get five members other 


than yourself. The five new members 
will count 5 points and the organization 
of the tribe will count 5 points. 


HOW UNCLE P. F. LOOKS | 








ELL, folks, you may not believe it 

but the pictures printed below are 
how you think I look. Marion Ince’s 
drawing received a total of 77 first choice 
yotes, while Norvin Wells’s jovial farmer 
was second with 58 first choice votes. 
Next came Grady Elliott’s work with 40, 
while Dolph Oney came in a close fourth 
with 34 votes. 

Now all of you know how I look. Some- 
times I suppose I’ll have to dress as the 
jovial farmer and sometimes as the dig- 
nified professor. UNCLE. P. F. 





FIRST PRIZE 
By Marion Ince, Aransas County, Texas 






SECOND PRIZE 
By Norvin Wells, Bexar County, Texas 


WILLIE WILLIS 
| By R. QUILLEN—$upret 





t, 1928, by 
ers Syndicate 








“I like to stay with Grandma because 


+ she pen le all right to pull the sheets 
| °F an’ not wash your feet if you're aw- 


tired an’ got a sore toe.” 


| “It wasn’t me that made the trouble in 
Sunday school. It was some silly girls 





Mealin’ because my garter snake got out 
omy pocket.” 


reek Bi a es 


Garden and Orchard 


ie 


By L. A. NIVEN 
Horticultural Editor, The Progressive Farmer 





| JOBSTODONOW si 


ICK from trees and ground all dis- 

eased or other fruit that remain after 
harvest. Bury them deep or treat with 
some antiseptic such as quicklime, car- 
bolic acid, etc., so as 
to kill disease germs. 

Remove broken, 
diseased, or dying 
branches and burn 
them. This is very 
important because 
such branches prac- 
tically always either 
harbor diseases or 
offer an _ excellent 
chance for them to 
get started. Plow or disk the orchard to 
destroy weeds and grass. 

It will pay to spray the fruit trees 
with a fungicide to kill disease spores. 
Use Bordeaux mixture on apples and the 
self-boiled lime sulphur or the dry mix 
sulphur lime on peaches. This after- 
harvest spray will help very materially 
in lessening disease next season. 

How Late to Plant Vegetables.—In 
planting the fall garden, it is well to plant 
a big variety of vegetables—practically all 
of those planted in the spring. It is us- 
ually best to make the last plantings so 
they will mature just before frost, pro- 
vided they are kinds that will not with- 
stand frost. The table herewith, lists 
some of the more common vegetables 
that. will not stand frost and the number 
of days it usually takes them to mature 
under average conditions. This informa- 
tion will enable us to determine how late 
we can wait to plant these vegetables and 
have them mature before frost :— 








L. A. NIVEN 





Vegetables Days to mature 
EE Se OED «So eecccvdnccs deus 70- 80 
MONE Bosh cee cacdcudecdrenks cde 45- 55 
Black-eyed peas 65- 75 
Te GOD isons cisscevcs 60- 70 
Irish potatoes 75-100 
CNEOED = ec csccvccccoscvcccccoses 55- 80 
MEE. Wisecbocvicyacderecesnacsion 60- 80 
PR, . 0'v00heeb sat i0essccoiseces 100-120 


Vegetables which will withstand consid- 
erable frost, but not very hard freezes, 
and the number of days it ordinarily takes 
them to mature are listed in the follow- 





ing table :— 

Vegetables Days to mature 
EL Wnvvdccdudicdsccdudasecsess 30- 
EE nevanerinmaseapensd bien wunies 60- 80 
GEE votndatvviacte<apdicieasecea 65- 85 
BEE Wstitncatdaacebaséncbsuctiindansé 65- 70 
Swiss chard 45- 65 
Radisheg eee . 20- 30 
DEE esaecscsadncns 60- 75 
Onions from seed 130-150 
Onion sets for green onions .... 35- 40 
pO | Re oR Vinee Tee 65- 75 
EMGHGR PORE .covecccccesccovecoees 40- 70 
COD Wome ccacctecsctaccadvpconde 90-120 
COMONIOE. cc dcccccscccccoccacencce 100-125 
Chinese cabbage .......ssesccseses 90-110 


The following list of vegetables will 
stand in the open throughout the winter 
in most sections of the South, and may be 
planted well into the fall :— 


. Vegetables Days to mature 
Det AGGR isin detire ce dcciecceecivestede 30- 60 
TAME KA db daCawes seeccdeeneeasss sine 90-120 
AGO? eccisecddesdvotdeveccesine ices’ 90-120 
GOAT. ngtideccadagtetscdauged setts 100-130 
BORED hp caceboceccqcdsddvbvavecdses 150 
POCOEEEE © oviseececutscvccovecssecses 150 
RUAADAGES crcccecsccsccdesoedervace 80-100 


When to Plant Carrots for Winter 
Use—The questions are asked «as to 
when to sow carrots for winter use, how 
long it takes them to mature, how much 
seed is required to plant an acre, how 
much and what kind of fertilizer to use, 
and what is the best kind of soil for them. 
Carrots are not very tender. They can 
stand considerable frost, but not very 
heavy freezes. It takes 65 to 75 days for 
them to mature. Sow about nine to ten 
weeks before first heavy freeze usually 
arrives. If the first heavy freeze occurs 
about December 1, plant the carrot seed 
between September 15 and 25. Five or 
six. pounds of seed is the ustial amount 
needed to plant an acre. Fertilize liber- 


ally, using 600 to 1,000 pounds of a high- 
grade fertilizer, say around 8-4-4 or 
10-5-5. A rich soil is needed and prefer- 
ably one of a sandy loam nature. 


Spray Peach Trees After Harvest.— 
It is desirable to give a spray of arsen- 
ate of lead to-peaches soon after harvest 
when there has been a heavy infestation of 
curculio@luring that season. This will go 
a long way towards protecting the follow- 
ing year’s crop by killing out many of the 
curculio beetles that feed on the peach 
foliage after the peaches are all gone. 


Instead of using the liquid spray, where. 


one desires a dust may be used made of 
90 per cent hydrated lime dust and 10 per 
cent powdered arsenate of lead. Which- 
ever is used, give the application about 
four weeks after the last of the peaches 
were gathered. If the infestation was 
quite heavy follow up with a second ap- 
plication two weeks after the first. 





RULES FOR CONTROLLING 
VARIOUS GARDEN PESTS 


|S Ripesmnaphstel we gave some informa- 
tion on controlling various kinds of 
vegetable diseases with Bordeaux mix- 
ture, and how to control potato bugs, bean 
beetle, etc. Now we give, herewith, addi- 
tional information as to how to control 
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mixture made up of one pound pow- 
dered arsenate of lead and five pounds 
powdered lime. Put on the tomatoes 
or corn at intervals of a week to 10 days 
from the time the pest first appears or 
until desired control is obtained. Calcium 
arsenate may be substituted in the place 
of arsenate of lead and may be used on 
the tomatoes and corn undiluted or it 
qmay be mixed with the lime in the same 
proportion as for the arsenate of lead. 

5. During the wet seasons in shady 
damp places, snails and slugs frequently 
do damage to vegetables. To control 
these pests, keep the garden as free of 
weeds and otLer trash as possible and 
dust around the vegetables and under 
them with lime or wood ashes. If one 
of these is put on thoroughly, usually 
these pests will be eliminated. 


6. Red spider, which is a small ,mite 
that gives plants the appearance of being 
rusty, attacks a great many kinds of veg- 
etables and other plants. Considerable 
damage is done, if not controlled. The 
remedy is to dust with sulphur. Put it 
on thoroughly, getting it on the underside 
of the leaves, as well as on top. Usually 
two or three dustings will control these 
pests. 

7. Grasshoppers and cutworms may 
be controlled with poisoned bran mash 
made up by mixing two -tablespoonfuls 
of white arsenic or Paris green with five 
pounds dry wheat bran. Mix these thor- 
oughly and then add four to six quarts of 
water to which one-half pint of molasses 
or syrup of any kind, has been added. 
Let it stand a few hours and then scatter 
it out where these pests are doing the 








READING THE BIBLE THROUGH IN 1928 
Next Week Read Song of Solomon and Isaiah 1-14 


OR the week, July 22-28, all interested persons are asked to read Song of 
Solomon and Isaiah 1-14. The following interesting questions will be an- 
swered in this reading and may be considered as review questions at the end 


of the week:— 

1, Who are the hero and heroine of the 
Song of Songs? 

2. During the times of what kings of 
Judah did Isaiah prophesy? 

3. What is the great arraignment of the 
first chapter? 

4. Explain the parable of the vineyard, 
in chapter 5. 

5. Outline the seven-fold woe of chap- 
ter 5. 

6. Tell about the call of the prophet, 
described in chapter 6. 


7. Explain the prophecies to King Ahaz, 
and of the coming of Christ, in chapter 7. 


8. Tell of the judgments of God, and 
then of Christ’s coming as a great light 
(chapters 8 and 9). 


9. Describe the fall of Assyria, the sav- 
ing of the remnant of Israel, and the 
righteous judgment of Christ (chapters 
10 and 11). 


10. What did Isaiah say of the doom of 
Babylon, and the merciful restoration of 
Israel? (Chapters 13 and 14.) 


(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co. and reprinted by special arrangement.) 








other harmful pests that frequently cause 
trouble in the garden. They are :— 

1. Use nicotine sulphate for all suck- 
ing insects. Use a teaspoonful to a 
gallon of water, in which about an ounce 
of soap has been dissolved, or enough to 
make thick soapsuds. On a larger scale, 
use three-fourths of a pint of the nico- 
tine sulphate and two pounds of soap to 
50 gallons of water. Where the nicotine 
sulphate is not available, a good tobacco 
decoction that will serve in its place may 
be made by putting a pound of tobacco in 
a small amount of boiling water for 30 
minutes. Then dilute to two gallons, and 
a good substitute will be had. The soap, 
of course, should be added. 


2. The old Harlequin cabbage bug, of- 
ten spoken of as the calico bug, collard 
bug, etc., is hard to get at, because he 
sucks the juice from plants, but his shell 
is so hard that nicotine sulphate does not 
have much effect on him. The remedy 
is to hand pick the older bugs,‘ and 
spray with nicotine sulphate for the 
newly hatched young. 

3. For cabbage worms, or other eat- 
ing insects of this nature, use powder- 
ed arsenate of lead in the proportion 
of one part of the lead to five parts of 
powdered lime. Mix thoroughly and dust 
on the cabbage or other vegetables at in- 
tervals of a week to 10 days until the in- 
sect is under control. 


4. The worm that gets in the tomato 
is the tomato fruit worm. It is the same 
one that damages corn by getting in the 
ends 6f the ear. Dust this pest with a 


damage. It is desirable, when using this 
poisoned bran mash for grasshoppers to 
add one lemon or orange to the above 
amount. 


8. As a general principle, remember 
that arsenate of lead or calcium arse- 
nate will control any of the chewing 
or eating insects, such as cabbage 
worms, tomato worms, potato bug, and 
others of this kind. The sucking insects 
will not be affected by these poisons. They 
must be gotten at with something that 
will kill them by coming in contact with 
them and the substance generally used is 
nicotine sulphate. This is the remedy for 
plant lice or any other type of sucking 
insect. For any disease, Bordeaux mix- 
ture is the standard remedy. For the 
Mexican bean beetle, the standard reme- 
dy is calcium arsenate mixed with pow- 
dered lime in the proportion of one part 
of the calcium arsenate to seven parts of 
the powdered lime. Many prefer sodium 
fluosilicate to the calcium arsenate. When 
this is used, mix it with powdered sul- 
phur in the proportion of one part of the 
sodium fluosilicate to two parts finely 
powdered sulphur. 


9. By dusting cantaloupes and cu- 
cumbers with a mixture of one part 


calcium arsenate and 10 parts pow- - 


dered lime some good will be done in 
the effort to keep out worms. While 
this will give only partial control it is 
worth while. Start when blooms first ap- 
pear and repeat every week or 10 days 
until three to five dustings have been 
applied. 
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| HEALTH SERMONETTES 


By F. M. REGISTER, M. D. 
| x Department 








What to Do When Snake Bitten ’ 


ITH the hot weather, comes the 
call to the camps and hikes to the 
woods and the great outdoors. There is 
much pleasure in outdoor life, but there 
are also dangers of 
which snake bite is 
one that should not 
be overlooked. 
There is a prepar- 
ation called Antive- 
nin that is an anti- 
dote for the bite of 
the rattlesnake, cop- 
perhead, and mocca- 





on a sin. It is to be ad- 
ministered hypo- 
dermically. Before going on a camping 


trip, a package of this antidote should be 
secured, or at least located at the nearest 
drug store. The antidote should be 
given not later than 12 hours after the 
bite, and the earlier it is given, the bet- 
ter. 

Campérs, hunters, fishermen, and peo- 
ple just hiking through the woods, should 
use all precautions to avoid being bitten 
by snakes. Heavy shoes and heavy can- 
vas leggins, or leather leggins, or put- 
tees, should be worn for protection. If 
you are so unfortunate as to get bitten, 
try to secure a doctor, and the Antivenin 
at once. The bite should be cauterized im- 
mediately with hot iron or carbolic acid 
or nitric acid. Do not, under any cir- 
cumstances, give whiskey or alcohol. The 
patient may get well in spite of the whis- 
key, but not on account of it. Give sev- 
eral doses (teaspoon to tablespoonful) of 
aromatic spirits of ammonia, cord the leg, 
and, every few minutes, loosen the cord 
for 20 seconds, then tighten the cord 
again. This tends to let a small quantity 
of the poison into the system at a time, 
while otherwise it would spread through 
the whole system rapidly. 


What Can I Do for Tired Feet? 


HIS is a very pertinent question, es- 

pecially during the long hot days of 
summer, when we have to be on our feet 
so much. Nothing will put one out of 
sorts more quickly than a pair of hurt- 
ing feet. 


What can we do about it? A great 
deal. Here are three things, at least :— 

1. Have perfect fitting shoes—shoes that do 
not pinch and cramp the foot and that do 
not slip up and down and rub blisters on the 
foot. 

2. Wear good socks—socks with no seams 
or rough darns, not too thick, and clean. 
Socks should be changed daily, and in some 
cases twice a day. 


3. Bathe the feet thoroughly. After a day’s 
walking, give the feet a good hot bath, us- 
ing plenty of soap. Have a good nail brush, 
or some kind of good stiff brush to rub 
them with, thus removing all dead skin and 
opening up the pores of the foot’s skin. After 
bathing the feet in hot water and scrubbing 
them thoroughly, rinse them off in tepid 
water, dry them thoroughly, and powder them 
with some kind of good talcum powder. 


| GEORGIA AIR SERVICE 


OTHERS and fathers, boys and 
girls everywhere are thinking about 
ways and means of getting an education. 
At 12:30 Central time, July 23, Dr. 
John R. Fain of the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture will speak over 
WSB from the relay station at the col- 
lege, on “How To Pay For An Agricul- 
tural Education.” 

During the same week, daily except 
Sunday, at the same time, members of 
the college staff will discuss the follow- 
ing subjects: \dietary values, boll weevil 
control, club work, egg-laying contest, 
the baby, home. canning, vocational agri- 








} 
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culture, and club girls marketmg their 
products. 

In addition Dr. Andrew M. Soule, 
president, will tell about the freshman 
student at college. 

The regular daily “crops and market” 
reports will be broadcast. 





| TRAILS IN COUNTRY 


By WALTER L. RANDOLP 








“THE battle is on,” says The Madiso- 

nian (Madison, Ga.) Weevils are 
invading the cotton fields. It’s time to 
do something, The Madisonian thinks, if 
the farmer expects to get his part of the 


crép. It erids an editorial with these 
words :— ; 
“The weevil is elusive and _ treacherous. 


Eternal vigilance is the price of a cotton 
crop under weevil conditions. They must be 
detected in time and their inroads checked 
and controlled else the cotton crop is gone. 
Morgan’s prospect for a cotton crop is said 
to be surpassing. The price of the staple is 
now fair and promises to remain so. A good 
crop and a good price would do much to re- 
store prosperity in Morgan County. Let’s 
give the weevil a run for the cotton crop.” 


The Elberton (Ga.) Star lets us in on 
a kind of an indirect way of fighting the 
weevil. It says :— 

“An acre of land, properly prepared and 
sowed in alfalfa will net the owner more 
clear profit over a period of five years than 
any other crop that can be grown in this 
section. Yet we have many farmers who 
can’t see a living in anything but cotton 
despite the fact that neighbors all around 
them are getting ahead with alfalfa. And the 
beauty about alfalfa is that it has to be 
sowed only once every six to ten years, and 
when the seasons are too wet to make good 
cotton and good corn, then it is that al- 
falfa does its best.” 


Then comes The Nashville (Ga.) Her- 
ald with these words about the birth rate 
and cows and milk :— 

“Someone has pointed out that there are 
5,000 brand new customers for milk in the 
United States every morning. This birth rate 
and the fact that the per capita consumption 
of dairy products in the country is steadily 
increasing, is the reason for the steady ad- 
vance and prosperity of the dairy industry. 
Dairy farmers have less to worry about in 
marketing their product than most any other 
class of farmers. Dairy statistics show that 
the milk consumption per person increased 
from 42.4 gallons in 1917 to 55.3 gallons in 
1926. The increase in butter for the same 
years was from 14.6 to 17.82 pounds. Other 
dairy products increased in a similar propor- 
tion. Notwithstanding this notable increase, 
there is bound to be a still larger dairy 
products consumption, all of which means a 
stable market.” 


The melon men of South Georgia light- 
ened the load on their vines and the vines 
made larger melons. The Moultrie (Ga.) 
Observer tells the story :— 

“The melon growers of South Georgia are 
enjoying some of the benefits of better meth- 
ods in farming. Following the advice of 
offcials of the marketing associations, they 
pruned their melons, cutting millions of young 
melons off the vines. The result is that 
we have the best melons we have ever sent 
to market, and at the same time we have a 
very light crop. This saves the market. 
With the large acreage we have this year, 
and with Georgia and Florida marketing at 
the same time, a full crop of small melons 
would have shot the market to pieces re- 
sulting in a big cost of gathering and load- 
ing and no profit to the grower.” 


The Progressive Farmer has had a lot 
to say about pay days for the farmer this 
year. It seems from the following from 
The Jackson (Ga.) Progress-Argus that 
South Georgians are doing something 
about more pay days :— 

“South Georgia watermelons are moving to 
market. Likewise peaches. The tobacco mar- 
ket will open next month. All these crops, 
classed as new money crops, are bringing in 
a lot of cash and making business better.” 


Recently at Ashburtri, Georgia, one A. 
Scrub Bull was haled into court, charged 
with “vagrancy, larceny, highway robbery 
and murder” and with being a general 
menace to the better interests of . the 
county’s dairying and livestock industries. 
The jury brought a verdict of guilty and 
A. Scrub Bull was sentenced to die... All 





of which makes us think it is in order to 
quote the following from The Nashville 
(Ga.) Herald:— 


“Purebred Guernsey, Jersey and Holstein 
bulls are being selected throughout this sec- 
tion in preparation for the tour of the “bull 
train” that will start July 23 and visit a 
score of Georgia towns as one of the fea- 
tures of a campaign to develop the dairy in- 
dustry im this state and improve the grade 
of dairy cattle. W. W. Fitzpatrick, field 
representative of the American Guernsey Cat- 
tle Club, with F. H. Abbott, secretary of the 
Georgia Association, and J. D. Tucker, agri- 
cultural agent for the Atlanta, Birmingham 
& Coast Railroad, is making the selection 
of the animals to be put on the train repre- 
senting the Guernsey breed. 


“The ‘Better Dairy Sires Special’ offers an 
opportunity for farmers located in A., B. & C. 
territory to secure high-class bulls from eith- 
er of the three leading dairy breeds—Guern- 
sey, Jersey, and Holstein—at prices at least 
25 per cent less than these animals can be 
purchased on the farm of the breeder. 


“Every animal on this train will carry the 
guarantee of its breed association of a butter- 
fat production record of not less than 400 
pounds per year. Many of them are from 
cows with records of more than 700 pounds. 
Do not overlook this opportunity. 


“At the same time and place, representa- 
tives for the packing companies will purchase 
all scrub bulls offered for sale. Special pre- 
miums will be paid to those who sell scrubs 
and purchase purebreds.” 


The Progressive Farm 


imely, Farm Reading 
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week. If I don’t happen to mention your 
name just remember I ain’t forgot you. 


Now about the footlog, Brother Kelso, 
don’t let that worry you none. 


he? 
creek he’s on and ain’t got no business 
on the other side. Besides if he’s been 






* 


The old B 
man don’t look like he has fell in, does — 
Maybe he lives on the side of the” 


a 


ketchin’ fish for 70 year it don’t make no ~ 


difference to him which side of the creek: ; 


he pulls ’em out on. 


No sir, the thing to worry about is what 
bait does he use? Some says worms is 
best, while some says cockroaches catches 
the livest ones. Or do you reckon he used 
fat meat? Or maybe crawfishes? I most 
know he ain’t the kind to use that new 
fangled stuff I seen one of them white 
collared fellows from town a floppin’ 
around in the créek with the other day, 
That’s the thing to worry about, Brother 
Kelso, and if you'll just take that up I'll 
join you in it until maybe we can get a 
letter from him and settle the question, 
What kind of bait do you use? 
ever ketch anything? 

Yours truly, 


BILL CASPER. 


| _ WAPI PROGRAM | 








| I SEEBY THE ADS | 


’M GETTIN’ so many letters nowa- 

days I ain’t hardly got time to ever 
look at the ads. I don’t know how I’m 
goin’ to keep up with what’s goin’ on if 
) Ican’t get to read the 
ads like I want to. I 
ain’t found no way 
yet that helps a fel- 
low keep up with the 
new things a fellow 
can have if he’s 
got the money like 
the ads does. Ever 
time a fellow makes 
a new plow that he 
thinks is better than 
all the rest he puts a 
ad ‘n the paper and 
teils all about it. Likewise it’s the same 
with everything else like automobiles, 
radios, electric lightin’ plants, cotton seed, 
sweet potato slips, and things. That’s the 
reason I always tries to read the ads if 
something else has to go. That ain’t the 
reason though I got in the grass. That 
was because it just kep’ rainin’ all the time 
Marthy wasn’t so well and couldn’t work 
regular like she ought. 

Here’s a letter from Calloway County, 
Kentucky. He don’t give no address so I 
reckon I’ll have to get the editor to print 
my answer in the paper. The letter was 
wrote to me and not to the editor. It 
says :— 

“Mr. Bill Casper: 
“Dear Uncle Bill:— 

“I am a new subscriber to The Progressive 
Farmer but I am on for five years. The 
Progressive Farmer is truly the greatest 
paper I have ever seen in the farm home 
with the greatest writer I have ever read 


after; the first thing that I do when I get 
my paper is to read what Uncle Bill writes. 


“On the front cover of the last paper I 
noticed the foot crossing on that stream, 
and what is bothering me is, some of them 
slats is too far apart for such an old man 
to cross, but if he has been there for nigh 
on to seventy years he knows his beans. 

“Yours for better bridges, 
“Urie F. Kelso.” 


Brother Kelso, I’m plumb proud to hear 
from you. I’m writin’ the editor of this 
paper and sendin’ him your letter. He’ll 
just be tickled sick when he sees what 
you said about the paper and particular 
about you subscribin’ for 5 years like ev- 
erbody else ought to do because it’s so 
cheap that way. I’m glad:too you found 
the best writer in it. If I can just hold 
out and don’t get in the grass again and 
Marthy gets so she can hold her temper 
better when the flatiron is in reach I'll 
promise to stay with you for the five 
years, writin’ most particular to. you ever 











BILL CASPER 





| pres machinery is to be emphasized 
in the program from Station WAPI 
at Auburn during the week beginning 
July 23. The station will be on the air 
daily at noon (12-1) and Tuesday, Wed- 
nesday, and Thursday beginning at 9 p. 
m., and continuing an hour or more, At 
6:45 p. m., daily, the station will give 
the baseball scores, markets, and weather 
forecasts. This is a summer feature, 

The noon program Monday will in- 
clude musical selections and a short Iec- 
ture by Dr. Bradford Knapp, this being 
a regular Monday feature. 

Tuesday at noon special vocal selec- 
tions will be presented, and J. D. Pope 
will discuss markets. Beginning at 9 
p. m., The Riverside String Band will 
broadcast a program. 

The noon program for Wednesday 
will include piano and vocal music, and 
a discussion of summer dairy dishes. A 
musical program will begin at 9 p. m. 

The farm machinery lectures will start 
at noon Thursday. The other two will 
be presented at noon Friday and at noon 
Saturday. The Goss Bros. string band 
will present the program Saturday at 
noon. The Friday noon program will be 
the regular Victor record hour. Mar- 
kets and weather forecasts are regular 
features of the noon program. 

P. O. DAVIS. 





RADIO BRINGS REST TO | 
WEARY MOTHER 


oe pathos in this letter re- 
ceived by the National Broadcasting 
Company :— 

“Your programs have been very wot- 
derful as they have been very good to put 
my four sick children to sleep at night. 
They slept so good after your music that 
I got my first four hours consecutive 
sleep in six weeks. 

“You see we only have a small set and 
of course there is only one pair 0 





phones so as one falls asleep £ put the 
phones on the next one until they are 
asleep.” 

The letter came from a small town in 
New Jersey. 


Ttincle Ab Says 


Only the man who tries 
to do more than he cam, 
ever does all that he 
can, 


Do you 
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E HAVE four of these guests at 

Woodhaven now, and they all pay 
© for their lodging in the good work they 
' do in destroying enemiés of the farm and 
; garden. 


I. Brown Thrash- 


er, the Forester 

R. BROWN 

Thrasher has 
evidently heard all 
about reforestation 
and decided to do his 
“bit.” He has started 
a wild cherry plan- 
tation at Woodhav- 
en. Let me tell you about it. 

Last year, in our back woods, we dis- 
covered a nest of five young thrashers on 
the ground, well concealed in some un- 
dergrowth. But while the birdlings were 
yet too young to leave, a day came when 
we found the nest empty—another never- 
to-be-known tragedy of the woods. 





The thrashers then came nearer the 
house for their next attempt. Through 
the glasses we watched them building on 
a low branch overhanging the garden, not 
far from the living porch. This time there 
were only two young birds, but their par- 
ents took excellent care of them. We 
watched the older birds fly back and forth 
from the wild cherry tree to the nest. The 
young were raised in our garden. All 
summer we watched them feeding and 
bathing. Almost always they went in the 
bath together—and what a riotous time 
they would have! 

Upon examining the deserted nest, we 
found it a third full of wild cherry pits. 
Then came the winter winds which toss- 
ed the low branch about, loosening the 
rather coarsely woven nest and spilling 
the pits. And now, a summer later, be- 
neath the old nest of the thrashers is 
about a two square-yard patch of young 
wild cherry seedlings. Pretty good job 
of reforestation for a pair of thrashers, 
isn’t it? 

Besides being a forester, the brown 
thrasher is a versatile singer. He belongs 
to the same family as the mockingbirds 
and catbirds. His song is often confused 

*with that of the mockingbird, but the 
brown thrasher always repeats his notes. 
Cousin to the wren family, he has one 
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“Paying Guests” at Woodhaven 


Thrasher, Tanager, Titmouse and Chipping Sparrow Doing Good Work in Farm and Garden 


By CHARLOTTE HILTON GREEN 


wren-like trait which is very noticeable. 
Haven’t you observed how he wags and 
twitches and swings his tail, just as the 
wrens do? And how, on the ground, he 
tosses leaves about as he searches for 
things to eat? He threshes his tail 
(whence his name) and scratches among 
the leaves with his bill, sometimes tossing 
them over his head. : 
Beetles, grasshoppers, crickets, caterpil- 
lars, cutworms, bugs, spiders, constitute 
more than 60 per cent of his food. For- 


—Copyright vy Comstock 
Publishing Co. 


BROWN THRASHER, 
A FORESTER 


ester, singer, destroyer of insect pests— 
isn’t the brown thrasher a bird to be 
coaxed into our gardens? 


II. Tito and Big Boy 


ATURE is coéperating between Big 

Boy, oir police dog, and Tito, a 
tufted titmouse. For Big Boy is shed- 
ding his hair. About the last of his 
furry puppy coat, is now coming away in 
big tawny tufts. And Tito has discovered 
them in the back yard where the master 
has been brushing Big Boy. Industrious 
little Tito gathers up tuft after tuft in 


his beak, until his face is entirely hidden, 
and then flies off to our back woods. The 
nest cannot be very far away, because he 
is soon back again for more tufts. 

Tito’s nest is in some old tree or stump; 
perhaps in a wood-pecker’s deserted hole. 
He has probably filled the cavity with 
dead leaves, and other material for some 
depth, before building the nest itself, 
which is of leaves, moss, strips of bark, 
feathers, and in this case, Big Boy’s pup- 
py fur. There will probably be 5 to 8 
eggs, either white or cream, coarsely 
marked with brown. When the bird leaves 
the nest (according to Brimley) it first 
covers the eggs. 

Tito is a “paying guest” at Wood- 
haven. All winter he fed on the suet- 
tree and in spring he brought his mate, 
sometimes several times a day. They look 
just alike. In return for hospitality of- 
fered him, he eats innumerable insects, 
eggs, and larvae. 


III. Summer Tanager—the Scolder 
HO has not seen, and heard, the 
lovely rose-red summer tanager, or 

“summer redbird”? Both male and fe- 
male have the same scolding call “chucky- 
tucky-tuck” which is easily recognized. 
When you hear that call, you can usually 
locate either redbird, or his orange-gold- 
below-with-olive-green-above mate, who 
is equally lovely. His song is sweet and 
clear, and resembles somewhat that of 
the robin. 

Redbird always builds a rather shal- 
low, saucer-shaped nest on a horizontal 
limb—often on oak or pine. We have 
one on an oak in the front yard. But al- 
though I have watched closely, I have 
seen the female on the nest only once. 
Either she has deserted the nest, or has 
not yet started brooding. About the same 
time we first noticed that nest, we discov- 
ered another robin’s nest in the back 
woods, and as today is the first day we 
have seen the robin on that nest, we still 
hope the redbird’s nest will be used. We 
hear and-see both the male and the fe- 
male every day. Perhaps they may have 
decided on another nesting site. 

The redbirds are also “paying guests,” 
feeding largely on bees and wasps, but 
they spend the winter in Central America. 








IV. Chippy—The Sparrow 


HIPPY tells us his name “chippy- 
chippy-chippy” very plainly. This 
morning two young chippies left their 
nest in the Silver Moon rose vine, just 
as I was passing. (Think of being born 
in a bower of white Silver Moon roses!) 


I’m afraid Big Boy’s barking may have 
started them off rather suddenly. There 
were only two birdlings in this nest, 
which we watched from the bluish-green 
eggs to the tiny, almost naked gaping- 
mouthed “ugly ducklings.” 

Later I found one of the nestlings 
perched on a raspberry bush, and it let me 
creep up quietly. The breast is streaked 





THE CHIPPING SPARRO 
—Copyright by Comstock Publishing Ca 


with black, and at that time the down on 
the little crown was ruffled by the wind, 
until it resembled tiny horns. I had never 
noticed that before. It still has a yellow 
streak around its mouth, which seems 
enormous for its size. But the poor little 
tail certainly makes up in modesty for 
the over-big mouth. The tail is only a 
stub, barely a quarter of an inch long. 

“Tail watching” is one of the amusing 
things we do at Woodhaven. The young 
of all birds seem to be bob-tailed when 
hatched. Squeaky, the young robin who 
was our early bird this year, has been 
hopping about our garden, giving us a 
fine opportunity to watch his tail gradu- 
ally lengthen. 

The chipping sparrow’s nest is always 
lined with horsehair, leading one to won- 
der, in this near-horseless age, where 
they always succeed in finding their up- 
holstering material. The chippies eat in- 
sects, as well as weed seeds; so they too, 
qualify as “paying guests.” 


Will Your Brakes Save or Smash You? 


and the Other Fellow’s Safety Demands Correct Adjustment 
By I. W. DICKERSON 


Your Own 


ao> brakes kept in first class con- 
dition have always been one of the 
prime factors in car safety, for large or 
small cars, in country or city traffic, on 
level or mountainous roads. All that has 
been urged in the past in favor of good 
brakes is even more important now that 
Practically all cars are equipped with 
four-wheel brakes. With the more gen- 
eral use of four-wheel brakes, drivers 
depend on them more; and if the man 
ahead stops within a few feet, it is just 
a important that- our brakes hold so 
we can stop suddenly. 


_ The use of four-wheel brakes brings 
mM special safety problems of adjustment 
not found with the older types, since it 
18 very important not only that the wheels 
- om each side brake equally, but just as 
important that there be the proper di- 
vision of the braking effort between front 
and rear wheels. While there is still 


| ‘me difference of opinion as to the prop- 
" relation between front and rear, most 
| Sineers consider that about 60 per cent 
f the braking effort should be on the 
_ fear and 40 per cent on front wheels. 


Danger of Wrong Adjustment 


wheel brakes. , In some cases it will be 
found that the front wheels take- prac- 
tically all the braking effort and will lock 
before the rear brakes take hold. This 
is quite dangerous, as a sudden applica- 
tion of the brakes at good speed has a 
strong tendency to lower the front and 
raise the rear, causing the car to somer- 
sault end over end. -If both wheels on 
the same side brake harder than those on 
the other, a bad skid is almost sure to 
result if the road is at all slippery. A 
very dangerous condition is where one 
rear wheel and the opposite front wheel 
brake harder than their mates, since with 
any considerable speed this is likely to 
throw the car to one side and cause it 
to go into the ditch or to roll over and 
over sideways. 

Four-wheel brakes are properly adjust- 
ed when the following obtain :— 

1. With brakes loose, the car should 
push easily on a cement floor; there 
should be no squeak as it is moved back 
and forth, and no brake band should heat 
on the ‘road. . 

2. When brake pedal is held three- 
fourths of the way down, both rear 


wheels should require the same pounds 
pull to turn them; the front wheels each 
should require the same full, and each 
should require about two-thirds as much 
pull as the rear wheel. 


3. When brake pedal is pushed clear 
down, no wheel should absolutely lock 
so that it cannot be moved at all. 


How to Tell If Properly Adjusted 


ONTRARY to the usual idea, four- 
wheel brakes are not so easily kept 
in adjustment as the older types were; 
and many owners whose brakes stop their 
cars apparently all right under ordinary 
conditions will find on test that their 
brakes are actually in one of the danger- 
ous conditions described. In my own 
case, my brakes stopped the car all right 
but I could feel a tendency to pull to 
one side on stopping; and on having the 
brakes tested I found the two wheels on 
one side taking care of about five-sixths 
of the braking effort. 
Again, the average garage mechanic 
cannot tell by the usual touch method 
when four-wheel brakes are properly ad- 


justed. Recently I took my car to the 
best mechanic in a large garage and told 
him to adjust them just as accurately as 
he possibly could by hand testing. After 
spending over an hour on the job he said 
he had them properly adjusted, but on 
putting a brake tester on them in a 
neighboring garage before the car had 
been driven 200 yards, it was found that 
the right front wheel would lock and the 
left rear wheel nearly so before the other 
two wheels would take hold at all. 


A half-way adjustment can be made 
by stopping the car quickly on the garage 
floor and seeing that all the wheels start 
to slide at the same time; but the only 
safe test is to use a regular brake tester. 
These are now available on the market 
at reasonable prices, and every up-to-date 
garage should have something .of the 
kind if they make any pretense of ad- 
justing four-wheel brakes.- 


ets 


| Fees keep the cats in at night, during 
the nesting time of the birds. Re- 
member, a biological survey claims that 
cats destroy many millions of birds every 
year. 
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Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 















| FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT | | 


POULTRY AND EGGS 


OF INTEREST TO WOMEN 





HOUSEHOLD NECESSITIES 
CAN OPENER — SHARPENER 


At last!—A can opener that will open ev- 
ery can—round or square. Without effort, 
trouble or danger the top is whisked out 
in a jiffy. Price $1.50, postpaid. 


Sharpener.—What a joy to have a sharp 
knife to slice your ham or a sharp pair 
of scissors to cut out a dress. It makes 
your daily tasks easy. Price $1.50, post- 
paid. 
Both articles approved by Good 
Housekeeping Institute. Combina- 
tion offer, $2.75 postpaid. 


A. B. CONKLIN 
407 Angelus Place, Memphis, Tenn. 





Big yields, low costs is the answer. Bale-to-acre 

land in rich delta of Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana. 

prices, terms like rent; also share crop and 

rent propositions. Hurry for 1928. Write Southern 
Allavial Land A fati M his, Tenn. 























ALABAMA 
I have quit, want good improved farm nice home 
cheap. Joe Evans, Jemison, Ala. 





.—A 


‘or Ba Southern dairy farm of 360 
particulars write B. F. Skillman, Gallion, “Ala. 


F 
For 

CENTRAL ALABAMA FARMS FOR SALE 
on the Marbury Plateau in Autauga County in 








tracts of 40 acres and up. Easy terms. Send for 
booklets, lists, etc, 
HOMESTEAD LAND CO., 
Jackson Building, Birmingham, Ala. 
— sash SBA 1 mile rail- 





254 farm, 
road flags station: $1,500 worth timber. 
Price $4,000. Write. Collin “Bon Bonner, Ashland, Ala. 


ARKANSAS 




















Lollar’s Kodak Finishing and ies by mail. PATENTS 
. . oO. ° Ingham, 
Best work and service. P. O. Box Birming ——— Pa a - 
Write re Fisher Mfg. Co., 545 Enright, St. Louis, 
BABY CHICKS seven 5S - 
atents.— te Fishburne South 
106 tee ee ee ae Prt hive deliver’ finan), ieclstered Patent Lawyer 382 McGill, Bldg., 
Ozark Farms, Westphalia, Mo. Washington, D. C. Honorable methods. 
Aguremiiet cite me Se =. fen (= —— — SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
winter layers. > rieties. ee ca Boot! 
r Let Mr. Ozment help you qualify for a government 
Faree,_Det bat, “clinton. pa job; $125-$250 month. Write. Ozment Instruction 





Mathis Quality Chicks.—Heavy layers; leading breeds 
$6.25 hundred up. 100% 
guaranteed. Mathis Farms, 











> 
alive. Catalogue free. Chicks Bureau, 225, St. Louis, Mo. 
Box 116, Parsons, Kans. TOBACCO 
GAMES Tobacco: Aged: Smoking 10 pounas $1.35; chewing 
$1.75; cigars 50 $1.65; twist 24 $2.40 Kentucky I'arm- 





For Sale.—Chester Blue and Red Game _ eockerels. 








Write for prices. C. IL. Chester, Camp Hill, Alw. ers, Pryorsburg, Kentucky. . 
Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds $1.25. Smok- 
LEGHORNS ing, 5 pounds $1, Pay free. 





horns ; 


pullets, cockerels, 


Hollywood-Tancred 300-380 egg blood White Le 
all ages. Attractive prices. 
1,500 yearling laying hens, half price. Prompt shi 





whe received. Pipe 
Farmers Union, C8, Paducah, . 

Tobacco Postpaid. —Guarantee 7 mellow red yf 
chewing: 5 pounds $1.50; 10, $2. 75; best smoking, 












































241 acre improved Ozark farm on milk route, only ™ent. BR. E. Sandy, Stuarts Draft, Va, pound. Mark Hamlin, Sharon, Tenn. 
$1,750; full Series age 34 free farm catalog. ebecse. Gaara id, good red leaf. Juicy 
King Resky _& Payetteviits, Ark LIVESTOCK chewing. 5 pounds $8607 16 pounds $275. Smoking 
Dg the Sonne Bay —Fruit, poultry ged 20c. Homer Prince, Agent, Sharon, Tenn. 
stock: Sarme on Crowley's Bidge, near Guaranteed Homespun Tobacco.—Chewing, 5 pounds 
ae aoe ete Wane een M. Dun- oO. 1. C. $1.25: 10, $2. Smoking, 10, $1.50, Pipe free. Pay 
O. I. C., registered; all sizes. Cash or credit, reas- postman. United Farmers, Bardwell, Ky. 
FLORIDA onable. Ferndale Stock Farms, Salem, Indiana. 7 es Oe aad a OK) o 
ing pou ; . Smoking, 10, $1.50. pe 
For Sale.—3820 acres improved Soh, Sane, Trade POLAND-CHINAS free. Pay when received. Valley Farmers, Murray, 
tor South ‘Alabama or East Mississippi ‘arm, Langley, Big 7, Fyjeet Boars, . ond Pigs. Bargain Kentucky. 
; r prices. J. F. Stewart et Bed ew. mild and owont ; ten pounds picked 
Big Type a all ages; 1 breeding; bargain chewing, ten pounds mellow smoking yo 
ic Wr it , ks St t, Mi Day postage. ate business, guarantee satisfac- 
| PLANTS a RS tion. ©. D. Collier Pool, Martin ference: 
Martin Bank, Ramer, cashier; Biggs. 





es by mail. 


a ftnr’s a a Pusteiigs and 
work Birmingham, 


and service. P. 0. Box 71, 





CABBAGE—COLLARD—POTATO—TOMATO 


or ae ed 3 months old pies from litter of eleven, 


long as they last. 


Morrow, Alicevi 


le, Ala. 

















Plants.—Cabbage, age Collard: $1, 1,000. Quit- 
man Plant Co., Quitman, Ga. 


Wakefield and Fiat cas Cabbage plants, Stone and 
Bolemere Tomato, Collard plants. Price of all: 1,000, 
$1.25; 10,000, $1 thousand, collect. W. 0, Waldrip, 

Flowery Branch, Ga. 

















Big Type Polands; 4% months, weigh 110 pounds, Bs 
$14. Cholera immuned; registered in buyer’s name. ANT BUY 
W. T. Newton, Saulsbury, Tenn, W. TO 
HEREFORDS aafit vetege “wo wanted on tae — en 
> 0. ghest prices pa jones. § 
Rag Aen mee Sango cowedited teed. Lam Rowe St., Auburndale, Mass. 
SHEEP 
Damir orem oa | HELP OR SITUATION WANTED | 


Shropshire rams on approval. 
inois. 


land, Iilino’ 





Leading varieties Cabbage, Tomatoes and Collard 
plants shipped promptly 41.25 thousa: mailed; 
thousa 10,000, ” 50. Gainesville Plant 


Farm, Gainesville, Ga. 
Quick shipments large, stocky, wep-coetes plants. 
Wakefield Cabbage, New Stone, Baltimor 





Hampshire, Shropshire and Southdown sheep. 
Brothers, Sevierville, 


Tenn. 





DOGS 


Fox 





snares Collie pups. Fox Brothers, Sevierville, 
enn, 





T 
Cabbage-heading Collard: 500, T5c; $1. 25 thousand ; 
4 $1 thousand, express collect. Clyde Maddox, 
Branch, Ga. 


POTATOES 
Potate Plants.—Porto Rico, Triumph, Jersey: 
collect i 


o~ ’ or $1.60 
a good plants guaranteed. 
Valdosta, da 








$1 
, pment 
Schroer Plant Farms, 





NURSERY STOCK 


Fruit and a Trees. — Salesmen wanted. 
Coneord Nursery, vet , Concord, Ga. 








Fruit Trees. — += ornamentals. Large stock. 
Best varieties. Prices right. Salesmen wanted. Con- 
cord Nursery, Dept. 25, d, Ga. 


Rat Terriers, Fg "Terriers. 


Box P, 


Pana 





Collies, Shepherds, Fox Terriers, 
Clover Leaf Farm, 5 


Kincaid, 





Pedigreed Police puppies. Females $10; males $15. 


seoed ¢.0.d, Tilmer Thompson, Elmore, 


anywhere 





Men Wanted.—We pay your railroad fare to Nash- 








ville. Let us train you to be an expert automobile 
mechanic and get a job for you, 
you is small. No Negroes taken. For free booklet 
write Nashville Auto “Gchoo!, Dept. 241, Nashville, 
Tenn. 
Lists 10c. Pete Slater, 
saaatae | AGENTS WANTED | 
Kans. 
Fruit Trees for Sale.— Agents wanted. Concord 
Nurseries, Dept. 25, moor Ga. 





riers 
Elmore, 


Newfoundlands, St. Bernards, Police Dogs, Rat Ter- 


‘est prices. Circular free, Fairview Farm, 


Minn. 





MISCELLANEOUS 





BOOKS—PERIODICALS 





Plant Bass bred-up Papershell Pecans end have an 
income for life. Early bearing trees; heavy yields. 
for free catalog. Bass Pecan Company, Lumber- 


Miss 
Cabbage Seeds, Onion Seeds.—Before buying, get 
our wholesale prices and save money. Good germina- 
tion guaranteed, 20 years in business. Reference, 
this paper. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 


ton, 


SEEDS 








American Nut sourae® oe journal. 


2 year. 


Rochest 





COLLECTIONS 





Notes, 


Accounts, Claims collected everywhere. 
charges unless collected. May’s Collection Agency, 
Somerset, 


Ky. 


No 





CORN HARVESTER 








Toilet Articles, Perfumes 
LaDerma Co., 


Get our free sample case. 
and specialties. Wonderfully profitable. 
Dept. BB, St. Louis. 





We start you without a dollar. 
Perfumes, Toilet Goods. Experience 
nation Co., 2520, St. Louis, an 

Three d H $2.98. Beats 
store prices. $15 up dally easy. Ppenutifal outfit free. 
Clifford-Crosby, Dept. D502, 431 W. Superior, Chicago. 


Soaps, Extracts, 
unnecessary. Car- 











Copy 20c: You are wanted to resilver mirrors at home. Im- 
* mense profits plating autoparts, tableware, etc. Write 
for information, Sprinkle, Plater, 530, Marion, Ind. 





Sell Fruit Trees. —Summer | work for emer, teachers 
and others. Profitable and side 
line. Write-for terms. Concord Nurseries, Dept. 25, 
Concord, Ga. 


Agents.—We start you in business and help you suc- 
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MAYBE SO 


Love 
' lots of applesauce. 


ON DRESS AND DRESSING 
Girls when they went out to swim, 
Once dressed like Mother Hubbard; 
Now they have a bolder whim; 
They dress more like her cupboard. 


JOB 


Belshazzar looked up in horror at the ric 


ing on the wall. 


“Curses,” said he. 
me repaper it.” 


A CALL FOR HAIR 


A bald-headed man who has heard that # 
hairs of our head are numbered, wants to) 
know if there is not some place where he 
get the back numbers. 


HIS CREDIT ESTABLISHED 


Salesman—“How much is Bill Jones 
for?” 


Credit Man—“Does he own an automobile” | 
Salesman—“‘No.” 














is like,an apple pie—a little crust and” 
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“Now the wife will make” F 








Credit Man—“Let him have all he wants,” 
IT SURELY WAS 


“Hey, you brought me the wrong pair of 


boots!” shouted the Major. 
one’s ‘black and the other’s brown?” 

“I know, sir,” snuffled Private Ross, “but 
the other pair’s the same way.” 


A SCOTCHMAN GIVES HIS PHOTO 
Ethyl—“My Scotch uncle sent me his pic- 
ture this morning.” 
Methyl—“So? How does he look?” 
Ethyl—“I don’t know. 
developed yet.” 


THE TAX ON AMUSEMENTS 
Judge—“I fine you $1.10 for beating yours 
wife.” 
Prisoner—“I don’t object to “the dollar, but 
what’s the ten cents for?” 
Judge—“That’s the Federal tax on amuse 
ments.” 


WHO HOLDS THE CURRENCY NOW? 
Tourist—“Can you cash this check for me?” 
Local Banker—‘‘We haven’t got that much 

but I'll take you over to the filling station 
and introduce’ you.” 


NONCHALANCE 

A young man of questionable character — 
arose from his table in a fashionable dining — 
room and walked toward the door. 

He was passing a house detective at the 
entrance when a silver sugar-bowl dropped 
from his bulging coat. 

The guest glanced calmly with an expres- 
sion of polite annoyance toward the occu- 
pants of the room. “Ruffians,” he said. 
“Who threw that?” 


HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 
By J.P. ALLE Y— Govyricnt,. 1938, by 














re or full 
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Rich man’s Corn Harvester, poor man’s price—only ‘ou can earn $50-$100 weekly. 
$25 with bundle tying attachment. Free catalog show- ~~ ay 560 Broadway, New York. 
a of harvester, Process Company, Salina, Agents.—Make $25-$100 weekly selling Comet Spray- 





CORN 
~ Buchanan’s “Big- Biue Grain Mexican June or Buch- 
anan’s White June a never =. Peck, $1.25; % 
bushel, $2.25, postpa 8, his, Tenn. 


CROTALARIA 

















Special Sale . Seed.—Double cleaned, high 


ers and Autowashers to farmers and autoists. All 





DOG REMEDIES brass. Throws continuous stream. Established 35 
Hastings’ Mange Balm.— Guaranteed te cuve all Torms years. i. Particulars free. Rusler Co., Johnstown, Ohio, 
including terrible Red ange or money refunded. 

Postpaid, one dollar. H. G. Hastings Company, Don’t sell for — nas agefits yourself. Make 
Seedsmen, Atlanta, Ga. your own products. let Articles, Household Spe- 
cialties, etc. 500% yr 4 Valuable booklet free. 
KODAK FINISHING National Scientific Laboratories, 1972W Broad, Rich- 

Films Developed Free.—Prints Sc to Se. Kodak ™ond, Va. 





germinating Se ew $1.01. This price in lots Service Station, P. 0, Box 537, Florence, Ala. 
of 10 pounds or B. F. Williamson, Gainesville, Trial Offer.—Send 15¢ with any size roll films for 
six glossy prints. Kiphart Studio, Fairfield, Ala. 
EANUTS Lollar’s —s ee and supplies by mail. 
La service. 0. Bor fH. Birmingh 





Recleaned Alabama Runner, + BAL YF $4. 
per hundred pounds. Arnold & Strickland, C ys 


POTATOES 





Best work and 
Ala. 





Make Big Money.—Sell our nationally known all wool 
tailored to individual measure Suits, $28.50-$29.50. 
Commissions $4.00-$5.00. Your big opportunity. Large 
sample outfit free, Write General Te wane Company, 
Dept. AK7, 529 S. Franklin, Chicago 





CLARE To Goopniss-! 
‘SKEETERS KEEPS M®& 
WAKE ALL NIGHT, EN 
IN DE DAY-TIME PB 


FLIES WON’ | 





cere 














Roll Films Devel 
Prompt = Wilson Studio, 


Free.—Prints 3c, 


4c, 5c, 6c. 
Drawer 1311, Bir- 








Lookout —_ Irish Potatoes, $2 per bushel f.0.b. 
J. G, Adair, Booneville, Miss. 





mf developing of roll 


films. High glossy prints, 


Bromberg & Co., authorized Hastman agents, 


Birmingham, Ala 








ae Class Kodak Finish 
Prints 4c 


to 6. W. W. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


—Roll films developed 
ite Co., Drawer 1112, 





Leokout Mount ain seed Potatoes, B.S 10 bushel. 
a. be planted as late as August 20th, H. Jock- 

seh, Greensboro, Ala. 

Buchanan’s Genuine Lookout Mounta Potatoes— 
Best late “= potato grown. Bushel, $3.50; bag, 2 
bushels, $4.80. Catalog free. Buchanan’s, Memphis, 





Trial Offer.—First film developed, 6 
largement, 25¢ Superior Photo 
AA, Waterloo, Iowa. 


silver. 


rints, free en- 
‘inishers, Dept. 


Agents.—$13.80 daily in advance (sworn proof) in- 
troducing new insured Hosiery. Guaranteed one year. 
No capital or experience required. Your pay daily. 
Monthly bonus besid time pays ag big. We 
supply samples. Silk hose for your use free 
Macochee Company, Park 29015, Gincinnati, Ohio. 





$75 Weekly.—White man or woman wanted with 
ambition and industry, to distribute Rawleigh House- 
hold Products to steady users. Fine openings near you. 
= — C help you so you can make up to $100 a 

eek more. No experience necessary. Pleasant, 
profitable, dignified a Write today. W. T. Raw- 
leigh Co., Dept. 53 PGF, Memphis, Tenn. 





RYE 








For —Abruzzi seed Rye, $1.75 bushel. 
12e By a E. ant Milford, Dela. 


Abruzzi Rye.—Crop ; book your order a and 
save money. Write i. 2 McIntosh, Hayesville, c. 


TURNIPS 


Buchanan's \Americaft Redtop Globe te “Be for 
home or 1 ®., T5c; 5 $3; 10 


market gardener. 
posipa Catalog free. Buchanan’s, *vtemphis, 


Ths., $6, 
Tennessee. 
MISCELLANEOUS SEED 


























Grass: 109 pounds $4.25; 500 pounds $20. 
Amber Ora’ ne: 100 pounds $2.35; 500 pounds 
$11.95. Mixed Cane: 100 Pounds 
$10.75. Any of we seeds make hay in y days. 
Buehanan’s, 8, 








Woman’s Home Companion, 
 SSeyrrewerrrre © 

McCall’s Magazine, 1 year. . 

Progressive Farmer, 2 years, 1.00 
Regular price ....... .$3.00 


Send Order Now to 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA. 








All for 
only 


$2.00 


Save $1.00 


1.00 
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ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 





Time you gits fuh ’nough way fam @ 










argumint to see bof’ sides uv it, you jes. 
nach’ly done los’ in-trus’ in it!! fs 






he writ. a 
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prepaid. "Cat 
Diue POULTR 


y 21, 1928 





NEW RADIO STATION FOR 
ALABAMA 


NEW radio broadcasting station is 
to be installed near Birmingham by 





Ah 


‘the Alabama Polytechnic Institute at Au- 


purn and operated by this institution in 
cooperation with the city of Birmingham. 
It will be a 5,000-watt station and will 
supplant station WAPI at Auburn. How- 
ever, the plan is to broadcast direct from 
Auburn and Montgomery by remote con- 
trol over telephone wires. 

Final agreement for the installation of 


80 DAYS FREE TRIAL 
$10 Worth of Records FREE 


Siney wontestell, Lig 's~ | 
of value eds ink! 
PS yy AvIsE PHON- 
+ KO * Free 

as 








rgd parte falgrne, wo aks le 


eat, better, . bigger, more liberal than any offer 


jin 


pend a Relateocss ROTERLING mace gn 55 hey Gee. 
, costs $2.50. Fine 
‘TIMORE, 


not. costs Horsehide 
hoop FREE! STERLING CO. NR-I4 MD. 


PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 
REDUCED PRices 
CERTI 


ce 200 Egg Cockerels. eo tnented. TICKS Leghorns 


Ge samples — qrervthing f fur- 
dy 4 today for free suit and big 




















00; Anconas, weet Orpingtons, Wya' 
00; Assorted ta, From Reawy layers. 100% live de- 


Bex 12 BRENHAM, TEX, 


MS SOVEREIGN STRAINS 


€. 0. D, Chicks and Pullets; Tancred or Barron Leg., 
per 100: Junior $7.00; Sovereign $8.00; Select $10.00. 
Buckeye Reds, .. Byer’s 

00; Select $12.00 


Fre 
iNtriessune. Miss. 





$8.50.’ Catal 
FARMS, ~ 


CHICKS. C.0.D. tea the chicks 
Pure-teed. Write for ca Ase? 


eeks stock and 6 weeks pu 
erence, Phoenix National Bank this city. 
KENTUCKY HATCHERY, 752W. 4th. St., Lexington, Ky. 

















PUREBRED POULTRY 
HENS aND Mates NOW HALF PRICE 


Thousands of eight-week-old pullets. Also hatching om 
nested, pedigreed, aoe stock, egg bred 


years, Winner: rs at 20 © special 
ind bulletin free. I ship o.d, and guarantee satisfac- 
Geor “Unlen, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 


», HOLSTEINS 


5 7m0T€ Fat! 
tar am fa 


— in production of butterfat 

=the largest factor in dairy profit. 

Eighty per cent of the cows which 

have produced 1000 Ibs. or more 

of butterfat in a year are Holsteins. 
Write teak — 


HOLSTEINGHFRIESIAN 


ASSOCIATION AMERICA 


ess Chin temas.” Chicago, Illinois 
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this station was made at a conference in 
Birmingham on July 10 attended by Gov. 
Bibb Graves, Dr. Bradford Knapp, 
president, Alabama Polytechnic Institute, 
and J. M. Jones, Jr., president, City Com- 
mission of Birmingham, Prof. L. N. Dun- 
can, director,of Extension Service of the 
Alabama Polytechnic Institute, Victor H. 
Hanson, publisher of the Birmingham 
News and Age-Herald, J. L. Liles, county 
agent, Jefferson County, and P. O. Davis, 
in charge department of public informa- 
tion of the Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

The new station will be a continuation 
of the broadcasting work being done at 
present by Station WAPI at Auburn. It 
will have the call-letters WAPI. The 
move is being made in order (1) to get a 
more powerful station; (2) to get nearer 
the center of population of the state; and 
(3) to increase the amount of material 
and talent for broadcasting. It will be 
dedicated to education and entertainment. 

Although the new station will be listed 
as having a power of 5,000 watts it will 
be ten times as powerful as Station 
WAPI at Auburn which has 1,000 watts. 
Recent inventions attd developments in 
radio broadcasting account for this in- 
crease in power. 

When the new station goes on the air 
it is thought that very few people in Ala- 
bama will be unable to hear it even un- 
der the most unfavorable weather condi- 
tions. P. O. DAVIS. 





A CASE’ OF SATSUMA 
MADNESS 


(Concluded from page 7) 





which attacks the young fruit. This is 
applied as soon as new growth starts 
in the spring. When two-thirds of the 
orange blossoms have fallen, a spray- 
ing of Bordeaux without oil is given, also 
for sour scab. Ninety per cent of or- 
anges affected by this fungus drop before 
maturity. Those left have a warty ap- 
pearance. 

The tiny red spider dines on the green 
of the orange leaves.- The rust mite at- 
tacks the rind of the fruit. Both these 
pests are held in check by a lime-sulphur 
spray. Many growers consider the white 
fly and purple scale the Satsuma’s worst 
enemies. These must be fought whenever 
they appear. For them and all other 
scales and sucking insects, a 1-50 oil emul- 
sion is used. The heavy armor the pur- 
ple scale wears when mature makes it 
hard to kill. 

A research laboratory for the study of 
this and other citrus pests is about to be 
established at Mobile by the Alabama 
Polytechnic Institute, of Auburn, Ala. 
The expense of this work will be. borne 
by the Polytechnic Institute, the State 
Department of Agriculture, and the Mo- 
bile Chamber of Commerce. 


“Delicious! Send Us More” 


HE Satsuma orange industry has not 

lacked for Jéremiahs. After the first 
efforts to grow the new fruit had suc- 
ceeded came the question of marketing. 
“Satsumas are too small to sell well ; their 
quality will not be appreciated; they will 
not be able to compete with the showy 
California oranges; they will be con- 
fused with the drier Tangerines.” Thus 
they lamented, with endless variations, 
until the growers themselves began to 
share in the gloom. Planters and their 
friends decided to broadcast sample pack- 
ages. All over the country they went: 
to chambers of tommerce, to banks, to 
railroad officials, to market masters, and 
others. From everywhere came back a 
close harmony: “Satsumas are delicious! 
Send us more.” Thus the new fruit wid- 
ened its acquaintance and won its friends. 


Crops soon outgrew the small ship- 
ment stage. In 1915 the Gulf Coast Cit- 
rus Association for codperative marketing 
was formed. As with most farmers’ co- 
Operatives, some mistakes were made in 
the early days but the association has 
weathered the experimental period and is 





now firmly established. The Gulf Coast 
Citrus Association now has 400 members, 
who own on an average 5,000 Satsum3 
trees each. 


During the 1927 season this association 
shipped 166 carloads, or 105,742 half 
straps, of oranges, under the brands “Su- 
gar Sweet,” “Gulf Breeze,” and “Sunny 
South.” One bushel packs a half strap. 
The average price per half strap paid to 
members of this association the past three 
seasons is $2.08. 


The Gulf Coast Produce Exchange has 
added Satsumas to the long list of prod- 
ucts it handles. Growers report receiv- 
ing $1.98 a half strap through this ex- 
change in 1927. Some of the larger 
groves have their own packing plants and 
ship under private brands. Special mar- 
kets pay them fancy prices for selected 
fruit of superior quality. One such near 
Mobile shipped 20 carloads of oranges in 
1927. It is reported that the two southern 
counties of Alabama (Mobile and Bald- 
win) marketed 400 carloads of Satsumas 
in one season. Not really bad for a fruit 
that was not to sell at all. Boy, page Mr. 
Jeremiah. 


How Much They Yield 


IELDS of Satsuma groves vary 

greatly, depending on the age of the 
trees and the care they have received. 
The Elkins grove, of Irvington, Ala- 
bama, contains 1,500 11-year-old trees and 
1,700 trees three years old and younger. 
It yielded 5,000 half straps in 1927. A 
grove of 8,000 trees in Lyman, Missis- 
sippi, produced 8,000 half straps in one 
season. These trees range in age from 
2 to 12 years. Mr. E. Whaley, Theodore, 
Alabama, harvested 4,600 half straps from 
4,500 trees in 1927. Mr. D. I. Addison, 
Covington, Louisiana, reports a crop of 
600 half-bushels from 300 six-year-old 
trees. One planting near Mobile con- 
tains 7,500 Satsuma trees 14 years old. 
This grove produced 12,740 half straps 
in 1927. 


Like all farming, Satsuma orange 
growing has its hazards, its lean years 
and its fat ones. It cannot be done on a 
shoestring nor is there any lightning swift 
turnover. A moderate amount of capital 
must be reinforced by industry, persist- 
ence, constant vigilance. In Satsuma Land, 
as in other citrus growing regions of the 
United States, there is the ever-present 
menace of an unusually severe winter 
which may wipe out the grove. Installa- 
tion of improved smudge pots will ma- 
terially reduce this risk. Their use has 
not yet become common in this district. 
One hardheaded planter of long expe- 
rience affirms that, in case of loss by 
freezing, he can grow a new grove every 
10 years and still show a good profit. 
The fact remains that the planting of 
Satsuma orange trees on the Gulf Coast 
continues, not feverishly as of old but 
steadily. Small growers who have sam- 
pled Satsuma dividends are enlarging 
their holdings. Large plantings owned 
by corporations are increasing in num- 
ber. In the latter class is the Carol Plan- 
tation, near. Mobile, which now has 125,- 
878 trees and is still planting. 


Does Satsuma orange growing pay? 
Now ask us another. 








Workers Like 
This Chopper 


Possibly you can buy a 
cotton chopper for a few 
cents less than this Genu- 
ine True Temper Hoe, but 
you cannot buy a better 
one. Men will do more 
work with a good tool 
than with a poor one. 
This hoe is perfectly 
balanced, made of the 
best hoe steel and tem- 
pered in oil. Blade one- 
third polished. 

The brand True Tem- 

per is burned in the 
handle to mark each 

hoe as the best tool 

of its kind that can 

be made. 


THE AMERICAN 
FORK & HOE CO. 
General Offices: 
Cleveland, Ohio 


Makers of Farm and 
Garden Tools for 
over 100 


i) Branded on : 
the handle of 
every genuine 


TRUE 
TEMPER 


tool 


$1. 
supply you di- 
rect, postpaid. 














these pests that destroy 
beans, cucumbers, can- 
and squash. Dust with 
Cheap—1 pound makes 10 
pounds of effective insec- 
Safer to use than arsenics. 
Highly endorsed by agricultu- 
ral experiment stations. 
Write for booklet. 

Dealers wanted. 
Virginia-Carolina 

Chemical Corp., 
Richmond, Va. 


KILL 


taloupes 


FLU 


ticide. 





GET YOUR ROOFING DIRECT_ 
FROM FACTORY...FREIGHT PAID 


SAVE MONEY! Get your Roofing direct from 
the Factory and keep in your own 

profits the dealer would get. 

styles. Galvanized Corrugated. 

Aeneas. mer Easy to nail 
nm rite TO ree Samples and freight 
paid prices. FREE SAMPLES. " 


SAVANNAH FENCE & ROOFING CO. 
DEPT P SAVANNAH, GA. 


Kill Germ Laden Flies 


—and keep them away. Bee Brand 'nsect Pow- 


der or Liquid kills Flies, Ants, Roaches, Poultry 
Lice, Mosquitoes, Fleas, Bed Bugs, and otherin- 
sects. Won’t spot or stain. Use powder on plants 
and pets. Write us for FREE insect booklet. { 
dealer can’t supply, we will ship by parcel post at 


BEE BRAND 
Powder Liquid 
10c & 25 50c & 75¢ 
50c & $1 00 $1.25 

30c (Spray Gun) 35¢ 


pricesnamed. McCORMICK & CO., Baltimore, Md. 


Bee Brand 
INSECT POWDER /: 


OR LIQUID o= 
yCEDAR ODOR. 








Oil facts for farmers 


(No. 4) 


Six hard jobs that point the way to new economy 


Lindbergh has flown the “Spirit of St. Louis” over 42,000 
miles—with Mobiloil. 


Byrd flew to the North Pole—with Mobiloil. 


The Citroen cars, first to cross the Sahara Desert—used 
Mobiloil. 


28 of the 30 contractors working on New York’s new 
$95,000,000 subway use Mobiloil or other Vacuum Oil 


Company products. 


The Leviathan, and the Majestic, two of the largest liners 
afloat, and the Mauretania, the fastest, use Gargoyle Marine 
Oils, sister products to Gargoyle Mobiloil. 


When fire engine builders demonstrate their fire-fighting 
equipment, 9 out of 10 use Mobiloil. 


Saves you money 


There is but one reason why Mobiloil is selected time 
and time again for the hardest lubrication work. Quality. 
This quality has made Mobiloil the most asked-for oil 
among farmers today. 


It is very common for farmers to find that Mobiloil 
shows reduced oil consumption of from 10% to 50%. 


Other savings come from fewer repairs, less time lost 
through over-heating and breakdowns; more mileage be- 
tween carbon removals and all-around general improve- 
ment in engine operation. 


How to buy 


For a season’s supply we recommend the §5-gallon and 
30-gallon drums with convenient faucet. On these large 
drums your Mobiloil dealer will give you a substantial 
discount. 


Other Mobiloil containers are: 10-gallon steel drums with 
faucet, 5-gallon cans in easy-tipping racks and 1-gallon 
and 1-quart cans. 


Your dealer has the complete Mobiloil Chart which 
recommends the correct grades of Mobiloil for your car, 
tractor and truck. You are always sure with— 


The World’s Quality Oil 


Mobiloil 


VACUUM OIL COMPANY 


Make this chart your guide 


It shows the correct grade of Gargoyle 
Mobiloil for certain» prominent cars... If 
your car is not listed below, see at your 
dealer's, the complete. Mobiloil Chart, 
which recommends the correct grades for 
all cars, trucks, tractors, etc. 
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Auburn, 6-66..... 
¥ 8-cyl 
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-cyl. 
7 other models 
See ee 
Cadillac. .... 
Chandler Special Six 
other models 
Chevrolet 
Chrysler, 4cyl J 
¥ Imperial 8¢ 
other model: 
Dodge Brothers. . . 
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Ford, Model A.... 
“ Model'T.... 
Franklin. ....... 
Gardner, 8-cyl.... 
“other model: 
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mobile...... . 
Overland all models. . 
ackar: ose 
Paige all models... 
Peerless 90, 70, 72 

- other model. 
Pontiac. . ..,..0.. 
Reo all models. 
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Star... 
Studebaker 
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Willys-Knight 4-cy! 
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ARSON 
Mobiloil 


Look for the red Gargoyle trade-mark 
on the Mobiloil container 
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